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Contents of the Womb—(continued.) 


Umbilical Cord.—The feetas, Gentlemen, 
is put into connexion with the placenta, by 
means of what is called the umbilical cord, 
short, generally, in the ovum of animals, and 
longer, proportionally, in the human ovum, 
though its length is liable to much variety. 
An average measure of thiscord may be about 
two feet. Dr. Haighton met with a funis 
which was not more than six inches long. 
Mr. Lloyd, a gentleman formerly associated 
with this class, in one instance found the 
cord surrounding the neck of the fertus, as 
many as sir times, whence you may infer, 
that its length was by no means inconsider- 
able. Mr. Briggs, in another case, found 
the chord coiled around the neck seven 
times ; and I think a case similar to this is 
put on record by the celebrated French 
practitioner Mauriceau. I know not that 
any serious inconvenience resu!ts from the 
extraordinary brevity of the funis, except- 
ing, perhaps, that if you lay hold of the 
child, and drag it too far from the mother 
immediately after birth, you incur the risk 
of prematurely detaching the placenta by 
a sudden pull, and may in this way give rise 
to hemorrhage, not to add, that if the adhe- 
sion of the placenta be firm, so as to prevent 
detachment, the sudden effort might, per- 
haps, occasionally invert the uterus. Hence 
the propriety of the rule which | before pre- 
scribed, namely, that as soon as the child 
enters the world, you ought to keep its ab- 
domen as close as possible to the genitals 
of the mother, till you find by a little exa- 
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mination, whether the cord be or not of the 
ordinary length, 

1f the umbiiical cord is much longer than 
— there is always a risk, lest in the 
form of a loop it should lie forth in the va- 
gina before birth, an accident which is pre- 
vented by its being coiled round the neck 
or limbs of the child. If the cord lie forth 
in this manner, as already explained to you, 
the danger to the foetus becomes very con- 
siderable, for the vessels becoming com- 
pressed when the head descends among the 
bones of the pelvis, and the circulation being 
in this manner arrested, at a time when re- 
spiration cannot proceed, the child dies in 
the uterns, suffocated. ‘To prevent this, it 
was formerly recommended that a piece of 
sponge should be procured, and that this, 


together with the cord, should be pressed 
| into the uterus, provided this may be ac- 
| complished without violence or risk of lace- 
| ration ; the sponge (to prevent the descent 
of the chord a second time) being left in 
the uterus, to be afterwards expelled by 
the pains, in conjunction with the pla- 
centa. 

No nerves have been detected in the um- 
bilical cord, although they have been sought 
for with great diligence ; and I can state, 
from my own observations, that this part 
seems to be wholly destitute of sensibility, 
in respect to both the mother and the 
foetus. No large lymphatic trunks have 
been found there: there is reason to be- 
lieve that lymphatics are wanting altoge- 
ther in the placenta, and, therefore, we 
should not expect to find them in the 
funis. 

It seems, then, that the umbilical cord is 
in its composition exceedingly simple, made 
up, apparently, of the vessels, a cellular web, 
filled with a sort of gelatinous material, and 
by which cellular web those vessels are 
bound together, and of a membranous 
sheath, or prolongation of the chorion, here- 
after to be spoken of, and which givesa 
covering to the cord from one extremity to 
the other. Of this membrane you may ob- 
serve the thinness, the smoothass, the 
firmness, when you are bringing away the 
placenta ; for when you lay hold of the funis, 
this membrane is lying in your hand. 
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The blood-vessels, of which the umbilical | sertion is commonly central, though it some- 


cord is in part com , are, in the human 


ovum, three ; one large umbilical vein, (when | gin, or intermediately. 


times unites with the placenta at the mar- 
And this 1 the 


fully distended, nearly as big as the little | rather wish you to notice, because when 
finger, ) and two smaller arteries—the umbi-| the insertion of the cord is marginal, as in 


licals, of which I formerly had occasion to 
speak. Those vessels, in general, do not take 
a direct, but a more or less serpentine 
course, avd, in some instances, they are 
very much contorted. In the cord of the 
mare, as 1 am informed, the veins, like the 
arteries, are two in number. In the funis 
of the calf, besides the blood- vessels, there 
is another cunal called the urachus, which 
leads from the bladder along the cord into 
a peculiar membranous receptacle, the allan- 
tois, of which 1 shall hereafter speak, and 
which seems to contain mach of the uriae of 
the fetal animal. In the funis of the puppy, 
we find a single artety and vein arising from 
the mesentery inosculating with the vessels, 
there passing slong the umbilical cord, and 
ultimately breaking up into a large number 
of capacious capillaries, which ramify, with 
great minuteness, over a very delicate mem- 
brane called the tunica erythroides. 

Upon the umbilical cord we sometimes 
meet with knots, and, if I may confide in 
reports received, sometimes two or three 
knots may be found upon the cord at once. 
Mr. Rogers, an American, and a student 
at these Hospitals, informed me, that at 
New York, a case had occured where three 
knots were on the funis, and yet, notwith- 


stending those knots, injection could be 


thrown from one end of the cord to the 
other without difficulty. To Dr. Hanter I 
may refer you for a very plausible explana- 
tion of the formation of these knots when 
single, for he has suggested, that the am- 
bilical cord, at birth, may perhaps form a 
coil round the margin of the os uteri within, 
and that the fetus, in passing the orifice of 
the uterus, may, at the same time, pass 
through the loop, carrying the umbilical 
extremity of the cord along with it, in the 
way here shown, so as to form the knot at 
the very moment when the body passes into 
the world, Observe the demonstration, 
And this explanation enables us to under- 
stand well enough how a single knot may 
be formed ; but then how is it that two or 
three knots are produced ? how that a knot 
may be found on the cord in the earlier 
months, though the foetus has never left the 
cavity of the uterus? Really the solution 
of this knot may remind one of that of 
Gordius, or of the knot scarcely less noto- 
rious, knit by the hand of Obadiah, fated 
to bring to light that comprehensive code 
of imprecations, the conteats of which his 
liberal aster so generously showered down 
upon every of his person. 

The origin of the cord is the navel ; its 
termination is the placenta, where its in- 


this preparation, you might be led to ima- 


|gine that one-half of the placenta had been 
torn away, the other half still remaining in 


the uterine cavity. 

An eccentric insertion of the cord at the 
abdominal extremity is more rare, and yet 
now and then even this variety is observed, 
the cord springing, as in this preparation 
shown, from the one or other side of the 
abdomen. ‘The point is curious, but ina 
practical view it seems to be of small obste- 
tric import. 


Tnvolucre.—In the same way as the chick 
is inclosed in the shell, the human feetus, 
too, is shut up in a bag, or cyst, this cyst 
containing the water, in which the child 
floats, for, in our origin, we are all of us 
aquatic. In general the number of the cysts 
corresponds with the number of fituses, 
though this is not invariable, for when there 
are two fetuses you may have a single cyst 
ouly, this being common to both, and in 
the opinion of some observers, this commu- 
nity of receptacle is by no means infrequent. 
There is an advantage to the fetus, how- 
ever, in having a receptacle, or an apart- 
ment of its own, because it then becomes 
more secure against accidents. In twin 
gestation, in the earlier months, it some- 
times happens, that the membrane, being 
tender, gives way. Now, if the fortuses are 
contained in separate bags, and there is a 
yielding of the membrane of one bag only, 
the other foetus, included in another cyst, 
sustair ing no injury, may still be carried on 
to the full period of nine months, A pupil 
of my own, who grew up to be one of the 
finest young gentlemen of the class, during 
the course of his uterine life, had a very 
narrow escape of this kind. Iie once told 
me, that while in utero, he had a twin 
companion; the cyst, which at that time 
formed his own nest, remained uninjured, 
and he seems to have sustained no inconve- 
nience ; but, from one cause or other, that 
of his companion gave way, so that, in this 
help! dition, the poor fellow was 
crushed like a butterfily—perishing as tragi- 
cally as the victims of Siloam; or, if you 
preter the more familiar comparison, like 
those who were lost in the ruins of the late 
Brunswick Theatre. 

In the earlier months of pregnancy, the 
involuera are composed of, at least, four 
membranes ; the decidua uteri, the decidua 
refleaa, the chorion, and the amnion; but 
when the ovum is thoronghly developed in 
the latter months of gestution, the mem- 
branes are three only ; the decidua uteri, 
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the chorion, and the amnion, the decidua 
reflexa not appearing. Of these membranes, 
the outermost is the decidua uteri, whence 
its name, because it is in contact with the 
womb, and receives vessels from it; the 
membrane which lies internally is the am- 
nion, an organ which secretes the fluid al- 
ready mentioned—the first element of the 
foetus ; and between these two membranes 
the chorion is interposed. In the latter 
months of pregnancy, the decidua uteri is 
somewhat thick, but it is so more espe- 
cially in the earlier and middle months ; 
being disposed moreover to exfoliate, sepa- 
rating into leaves or lamella ; now the pla- 
centa of the human ovum is contained be- 
tween two leaves of the tunica decidua, as 
my handkerchief is interposed between my 
two hands, both of the placentar surfaces 
being covered by the leaves of the decidua. 
This being the case, it follows, as matter of 
course, that the chorion and amnion must be 
— out upon the inner surface of the 
placenta, for they both lie within the deci- 
dua, and this I will now endeavour to illus- 
trate by preparations. 

Here is a preparation of a small portion 
of the placenta, with the three membranes 
in connexion; the decidua above, the am- 
nion below, the chorion ranging interme- 
diately. In this preparation you have a 
portion of the placenta, and of the adherent 
uterus, suspended by the decidua. ‘The cho- 
rion aud amnion, you may perceive, lie, as 
asserted, upon the inner surface of the deci- 
dua, from which they are partially detached ; 
and the decidua itself is distinetly sepa- 
rated into two membranous lamina, between 
which the substance of the placenta lodges. 

Here is a preparation of the umbilical 
cord, entering the abdomen of the foetus 
laterally, 

Here is a preparation showing much con- 
tortion of the vessels of the umbilical cord, 
not of uncommon occurrence. 

Here is a preparation of one of those 
knots of the umbilical cord, on which I be- 
fore took occasion to comment. 

When speaking of the placenta, I ought 
to have observed that their number usually 
accords with the number of foetuses ; if you 
have several foetuses, you have several pla- 
centas ; if a single foetus only, then the pla- 
centa is single ; thus, with twins, there are 
usually two placentas; with triplets, three ; 
and there are four or five placentas, when, 
as rarely apes, the woman produces four 
or five children at a birth. Sometimes, 
however, one placenta is common to two 
foetuses ; and you may see in this prepara- 
tion two umbilical cords arising from the 
same centre. 

Here is a rare specimen of a cord with 
two vessels only, instead of three, the usual 
number ; the vein and artery are both sia- 
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gle ; the anatomist has practised no decep- 
tion here ; the artery, as you may see, is of 
extraordinary capacity. 


Decidua.—It was observed to you, awhile 
ago, that the outer membrane of the ovum 
is the tunica decidua, called also caduca lace- 
tabilis, and the spongy chorion, adhering 
externally to the uterus—internally to the 
chorion ; remarkable for its high degree of 
vascularity ; and further deserving notice, 
as it derives all its blood-vessels, so far as 
has been ascertained by injections, from the 
womb. This membrane is, it seems, gene- 
rated by the uterus itself, and is not pro- 
duced from the same radiments as the 
fortus, the chorion, and the amnion. In 
extra-uterine pregnancy sometimes, though 
by no means universally, when the rest of 
the ovum is formed externally to the uterus 
in the ovary or tube, the tunica decidua be- 
comes organised more or less perfectly in 
the uterine cavity, where, in these cases, 
the rudiments have never been admitted ; 
and hence we may understand clearly 
enough, why it is that the deciduous vessels 
are derived not from the foetus but from 
the uterus, they being supplied from that 
structure by which it is originally generated. 
If we observe the decidua in the latter 
months of pregnancy, we find that it is 
somewhat thick and tender, and of reticu- 
lated appearance, presenting a sort of net- 
work visible enough upon its surface, more 
er if the membrane is immersed in 
water. In the middle months of pregnancy, 
the thickness is still more remarkable ; and 
during the first two or three months, the 
membrane is so thick, thet it loses entirely 
the membranous appearanee, and resem- 
bles a mass of flesh, as may be per- 
ceived in the specimen which [ here cireu- 
late. I have already observed, that it is 
between the leaves of the decidua the pla- 
centa is interposed, and it is apparently the 
blending of these two structures which gives 
rise to that fleshy and massive appearance 
to which I have just adverted. 

The principal uses of the tunica decidua 
are apparently two; it forms a connexion 
between the other parts of the ovum and 
uterus, aod it furnishes a bed in which the 
structure of the ta may be elaborated 
in a way to be hereafter explained. 


Chorion.—Interposed between the tunica 
decidua and the amnion, the true chorion 
is situated ; this membrane having very few 
and small vessels only, particularly in the 
human ovum, and these being derived, not 
from the uterus, but from the fetus ; for 
the tunica decidua is a part or membrane of 
the mother, but the chorion is a part or 
membrane of the foetus, indeed as much so 
as its arms, legs, or head, and perhaps of 

Me 
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more importance to its welfare in the fetal 
state. Hence the same rudiments which 
form the fetus form also the chorion, and 
hence the fetal origin of the vessels of 
this membrane becomes sufficiently intelli- 
gible. In its sensible properties, the cho- 
Trion is smooth, thin, and semi-transparent, 
excepting during the earlier weeks of ges- 
tation, when it is covered over more or 
less completely with a fine shag, which 

ives it sometimes the appearance of plush, 
if I may be allowed the comparison ; and 
this shag is found to be nothing more than 
capillaries of the umbilical veins and arte- 
ries, so that in truth it constitutes the vas- 
cular po of the placenta. This fact is 
proved by injections; the injection of the 
cord fills this superficial fringe. It is further 
proved and illustrated by the chorion of the 
sheep, on which we find those tassels of ves- 
sels formerly demonstrated, and which seem 
to be nothing more than the vascular shag 
collected into small knots, instead of being 
regularly dispersed over the whole surface 
of the membrane. 

I know not whether we are perfectly ac- 
quainted with the functions of the chorion ; 
but the most probable seems to be that of 
generating those capillaries, and assisting, 
therefore, most importantly in the forma- 
tion of the vascular part of the placenta. 
Preparations of both these membranes, the 
decidua and chorion I mean, shall now be 
sent round, Here is the uterus, with the 
three membranes annexed, the decidua, the 
chorion, and the amnion. You may perceive, 
that the amnion and chorion contain no in- 
jection, but both the decidua and uterus are 
full ; both being supplied with vessels from 
the same source. 

The flocky appearance of the decidua in 
the earlier months is demonstrated-in the 
preparation I now exhibit; and its dispo- 
sition to separate into layers, and the deli- 
cate reticulations before mentioned, may be 
noted without difficulty. 

In this preparation, which is of the hu- 
man ovum, the tunica decidua has been re- 
moved, so that the membrane on which the 
eye falls is the chorion—smooth, thin, and 
in a grent measure transparent, as before 
described to you. 

Here is the chorion of the sheep, with 
the vessels separated into knots or tassels ; 
they are injected, and the injection was 
thrown into them by the umbilical cord. 

The remaining preparations show the 
fringe coveriag the chorion during the ear- 
lier weeks, in some of them universally, in 
others topically; the resemblance to the 
vascular tassels on the sheep's chorion is 
very obvious. 


Amnion—The ovum, I have observed 
already, is composed of three membranes; 


the amnion, or third membrane, lying in- 
ternally, and being spread out over the 
surface of the chorion and of the placenta. 
This membrane is remarkable throughout 
pregnancy for its thinness, density, and a 
transparency like that of glass. That it 
secretes the liquor amnii, there seems to 
bd little doubt; and it is for this pur- 
pose, probably, that it is mainly intended, 
though in conjunction with the other two 
membranes, the chorion more especially, it 
assists in giving that strength to the ovum 
which is so essential to the security of the 
child. The human amnion, so far as I know, 
has never been visibly injected, though the 
attempt has been many times made, the failure 
probably arising from tae extreme minuteness 
of the vessels; but in animals, as the cat 
and dog, for example, these membranes may 
be injected with facility, the injection being 
thrown in by the umbilical cord. The am- 
nion, like the chorion, is an integral part of 
the foetus, being formed from the same ru- 
diments ; and we find accordingly, from our 
injections in brutes, that it is from the foetus 
that the blood-vessels of the amnion are de- 
rived. By injecting the vessels of the uterus, 
therefore, you cannot inject the amnion even 
in animals ; to fill its vascular system, you 
must throw the injection into the cord. A 
preparation of the amnion I here show you ; 
it is very firm, and may contribute a good 
deal to the strength of the ovum. 


Formation of the Placenta.—UHaving said 
thus much respecting the three membranes 
of the ovum, | may now proceed to make 
a few remarks on the way in which the 
placenta is supposed to produced, a 
subject on which 1 forbore to enlarge, 
when treating expressly of this organ, as 
in that stage of our information the 
formation of the placenta could not have 
been readily understood, a preliminary 
knowledge of the membranes being re- 
quired. The placenta appears to be con- 
stituted of two principal parts—a large as- 
semblage of vessels, and a large assemblage of 
cells; and the manner in which those two 
parts of the placenta are supposed to be 
produced, may be best explained by means 
of a graphic illustration. Under the stimu- 
lus of impregnation, the uterus is supposed 
to secrete a quantity of gelatinous mate- 
rial, by which the inner membrane of the 
uterus becomes completely invested, and 
this afterwards becomes the tunica decidua. 
As generation proceeds, the inner membrane 
of the uterus seems to throw off into the 
gelatinous decidua a considerable number of 
vessels, and, indeed, this admits of proof, 
because, if you take an ovum with the ute- 
rus adherent, on laying it open, and detach- 
ing the membrane, you may see the vessels 
which shoot from the one surface to the 
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other. Again, it is further imagined, that 


those small vessels shooting into the ovum, 
elaborate there the cellular part of the pla- 
centa ; and this opinion, if true, (and its 
truth is highly probable,) may explain to 
us why it is that the cells are in free com- 
munication with the uterus during gestation, 
and why the maternal blood flows through 
those cells so abundantly; for it is from 
her substance that they are formed, and the 
cellular portion of the placenta is not a part 
of the fetus, but of its parent. But to 
proceed: in the same manner as the inner 
membrane of the womb throws its vessels 
into the decidua, a large number of vessels 
are also thrown off into the same membrane 
by the chorion; and by this membrane ap- 
parently it is, that the vascular part of the 
placenta is formed. All this appears to be 
going forward in the gelatinous material 
secreted by the uterus; in the very sub- 
stance of which material, as shown by this 
drawing, these cells and vessels become 
formed ; and this, in the most satisfactory 
manner, enables us to explain why it is that 
the placenta is lodged between those layers, 
or lamellew, of the decidua, before demon- 
strated, for it 1s of this gelatinous material, 
which receives the cells and vessels into its 
substance, that the decidua ultimately con- 
sists. ‘Thus, then, it appears, that the hu- 
man placenta, like that of the ruminating 
animal, consists of two organs combined— 
the one the cellular, formed by the men- 
struating membrane, like the uterine ex- 
crescences of the ruminating animal, a por- 
tion of the mother; the other, the vascular, 
formed by the chorion, like the tassels of 
the ruminating animals—a portion of the 
fwetus, indeed, nothing more than the ramifi- 
cations of the umbilical arteries and veins, 
Of these structures, both become formed in 
the substance of gelatinous consistency se- 
creted by the uterus, and of which afterwards 
the decidua consists. 

In the earlier months of pregnancy, be- 
sides the decidua, chorion, and amnion, there 
is yet a fourth membrane, to which, as you 
may recollect, | adverted at the outset,—I 
mean the tunica decidua reflexa. If taking 
an ovum about two months old, you wash 
it and lay it in water, you may then see dis- 
tinctly a membrane, thick, flocky, and lace- 
rable—the decidua uteri ; and if you dissect 
this away, you next exhibit the tunica decidua 
reflexa ; removing the reflexa, you find the 
chorion, and beneath this the amnion, Ob- 
serve the preparation. Now it is remark- 
able, that if the ovum be examined about 


becomes more and more stretched, or at- 
tenuated, till at length it vanishes com- 
pletely, or small vestiges of it alone re- 
main. 

The mode in which the decidua uteri re- 
flexa appear to be formed, may be best 
illustrated by drawing, but for the accuracy 
of those opinions I dare not venture to vouch. 
(Dr. Blundell explained himself by a dia- 
gram, and then proceeded). 


It is said that the gelatinous material 
may go on accumulating within the cavity 
of the uterus, till the rudiments, which are 
entered from the fallopian tube, become 
completely imbedded in it, so as to lie be- 
low the surface. These rudiments, how- 
ever, possessing the vital principle, and 
deriving nourishment from the surrounding 
parts, grow, and, becoming bigger, they 
| spread out that portion of the gelatinous 
| material which was lying over their sur- 
face, so that, as you see in the drawing, 
another membrane begins to form in this 
manner, the decidua uteri being doubled 
back upon itself, this reflexion becoming 
more and more apparent as the growth of 
the ovum is proceeding. The use of the re- 
\flexia is unknown; it has been supposed 
that it may assist in fixing the ovum, when 
| smnail, in the uterus; and hence it is said, 
the cessation of its growth, and its ultimate 
disappearance, when the ovum has attained 
bulk sufficient to prevent its slipping from 
the uterus. 

In the ovum of the puppy we meet with 
a membrane called the tunica erythroides, 
very delicate and vascular, communicating 
with the mesentery by the artery and vein, 
already demonstrated ; what is the use of 
this membrane, however, I am unable to 
explain. In the ovum of the calf we meet 
| with a large membranous bag, the aluntois, 
as it is called, holding many pints of water— 
two or three gallons when distended—and 
communicating with the bladder by means 
of the urachus before shown. In the human 
ovum we sometimes find a little bag, about 
as big as a pea, and which always lies near 
the margin of the placenta, this bag con- 
|taining within it a little coagulated mass, 
the use of which is unknown. This small 
cyst is denominated the vesicula umbili- 
culis, and what may be the use of this vesi- 
cle has not been ascertained ; it seems to 
be more analogous to the tunica erythroides 
of the puppy than to the allantois of the 
calf, to which it has been likened, and the 
| rather, because a filameut, divisible into 


the third or fourth month, we find that the}two more delicate, may be traced down 
reflexa is either wholly, or in a great mea- | from the vesicle to the fetal mesentery, the 
sure, vanished, the reason of which appears filaments apparently representing the om- 
to be, that about this time the reflexa itself! phalo-meseuteric arteries aud vein. From 


ceases to grow, though the growth of the | Professor Mayer, of Bohn, I first learnt, 
ovum continues, and thus this membrane = with proper care this membrane may 
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be detected, not only in the earlier, but in| of the same uterus, escaping in consequence 
the latter months. It seems not to be much | of being protected by the water of the ovum. 
larger in the end of pregnancy than in the Conceive to yourselves an egg lodged in 
commencement. Observe the specimens. | the centre of a bladder filled with water ; 
while secured in this manner, external 
iquor Amnii.—The membranes are filled | pressure would ntinjure it; but should the 
with a fluid varying much in its quantity,| bladder burst, and the water flow, the egg 
consisting sometimes of a few ounces, and | being no longer protected, might be crushed 
sometimes of several gallons, but, on an/ by the same pressure which it before sus- 
average, measuring from halfa pint to a pint, | tained without injury; and thus, perhaps, 
and this, which forms our first element, is|/it is with the fetus in the midst of the 
called the liquor amnii. When the liquor | liqvor amnii. 
amnii is unusually sparing in its quantity,1| It has been asserted, that the liquor 
know not that any inconvenience arises {rom | amnii nourishes the fetus; but to this 
that circumstance; but when there is too|opinion I cannot accede, and on these 
much of it, then you have that dropsy of the | grounds: first, where children are born in a 
ovum of which i comet took oecasion to} perfectly healthy state, the liquor amnii is 
treat, and which is most effectually relieved | sometimes found to be fetid ; secondly, the 
by puncturing the membranes. ‘The office | fetus, as you observe in the glass at the 
which the liquor amnii discharges appears|corner of the table, sometimes consists 
to be very important; in the first place it | merely of the lower parts of the body—the 
affords the fetus a yielding medium, in| legs, pelvis, and parts immediately con- 
which it moves about with ease; for, | tiguous, all the rest of its structure being 
if the liquor amnii had been wanting, we | wanting, and yet those fetuses are nourish- 
should then have been fettered in our}ed. Now it is clear that such monsters 
earliest formation, by the fibres of the | cannot swallow and digest the liquor amaii, 
uterus; again, facts prove that this liquor, | for they have no apparatus for digesting, 
somehow or other, defends us from the de-|nor any organ for swallowing. Again, it 
structive pressure of the uterus, which, but | happens now and then that the liquor amnii 
for the action of the water, would crush us| is discharged a fortnight or three weeks 
ad you may perceive it has done the fotus| before the birth of the child; and I believe 
exhibited ; for, in case of twins, the fiwtus,| cases have occurred where the umbilical 
which lodges in an unbroken bag, remains | cord has hung a little way through the os 
unburt, though its companion, if the mem- | uteri, showing clearly that the bag was 
branes burst, may, at the same time, be | open, and empty of the liquor, and yet the 
crushed by the pressure of the same uterus, | fetus has been plump, and well nourished 
which, owing to the protection of the water, | at birth, which could not have been had the 
inflicts no injury on the other child. Thirdly, | nourishment of the child depended on the 
in the progress of delivery, the water, in| liquor amnii. So that not to push this point 
conjunction with the involuera, forms a sort | aoy further, on all these grounds, as chil- 
of wedge, which, playing $n the os uteri, lays | dren may remain in utero for a fortnight or 
it open, and, of course, expedites the de-| three weeks after the discharge of the liquor 
livery. You will observe, accordingly, that} amnii, and be nourished very well; as 
when there are pains, the bag is forced into | healthy children may be born where the 
the mouth of the womb, pressing gently | liquor amnii is fetid ; and as you may have 
upon the margins, aud acting expansively,| monsters without mouths or digestive or- 
like a dilator, whence the necessity of a/gans, perfectly well nourished—notwith- 
rule formerly laid down—I mean, that we | standing, 1 think, it cannot be said the 
should leave the disruption of the mem-| liquor ammii nourishes the fetus. Add to 
branes to nature—or, at all events, that|this—that if you evaporate a table-spoon- 
we should take care that the mouth of the| ful of the liquor, you may find, indeed, that 
womb be fully opened, before we have re-| it contains a little solid matter, allied to 
course to apy artificial means for laying | Serum in its nature, but the quantity is very 
open the bag. ° small, Remember, too, that from the place 
I have said that a principal use of the where it accumulates, the liquor must be 
liquor amnii is the protection of the fetus | formed either by the amnion, the cord, or 
from the effect of the uterus; and this is|the foetus, strictly so called—its skin, its 
best proved from the consequence of a pre-| hidnies, or some other part. Now, which 
mature discharge of the water. Here are|ever of these organs produce the liquor, 
three fetuses that have been crushed in-this| they are all parts of the fatus, and it seems 
manner, like thousands before them ; and it} absurd to suppose that the fetus can be 
deserves especial remark, that, in one of| nourished, and grow by means of a fluid 
these cases, the crushed fectus was a twin,| which it secretes from its own vessels. 
the other child, its fellow, enclosed in a 
seperate bag, but subjected to the pressure — 


| 
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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


ON THE CIRCULATION AND RESPIRATION 
OF THE ANELIDES ABRANCHI. 


In the sitting of the Académie des Sciences, 
on the 29th of September, MM. Cuvier, 
Duméril, and Latreille, made a very favour- 
able report on M. Dugés’s memoir on this 
subject. From his researches, it appears, 
that in the naides and lumbrici, the blood is 


carried in a circie round the longitudinal | 


and sensibility, and the use of the arm was 
almost completely lost. Ina third case the 
dislocated shoul was reduced 
eight days after the accident ; immediately 
after the operation, emphysema supervened 
over the arm, and a great part of the back ; 
very soon afterwards violent headach and 
hemiplegia ensued, and proved fatal on the 
twelfth day. On examination, the brachial 
plexus was found extensively lacerated ; at 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth cervical and 
first dorsal vertebrae, the spinal cord was 
swelled, softened, and of a reddish brown 
colour. In the fourth case, the reduction 


axis of the body; in the dorsal vessels it| was followed by an enormous painful swell- 
moves towards the head; in the abdominal |ing of the extremity, the arm could never 


vessels, from the head towards the posterior | 
partof the body. Between them there is an | 
intermediate system formed of vesicles, | 
which are covered on their external and in- | 
ternal surfaces by a very fine net-work of | 
vessels, by which respiration seems to be 

performed. In the hirudines, the circula- | 
tory motion is round the vertical axis ; each 

pulmonary vesicle also receives a branch 

from, sends a branch to, the lateral | 
vessel, 


REMARKABLE CASE OF RABIES IN A WOLF.| 

A she-wolf was lately killed in the De-! 
partement de la Meurthe, apparently with 
all the symptoms of rabies, after having | 
bitten about thirty sheep, a dog, and two 
men; its viscera, on examination, were 
found in a healthy state, except the intesti- | 
nal canal, the mucous membrane of which | 
was violently inflamed. As the two wounded | 
persons, one of whom was most shocking- 
ly lacerated, got perfeetly well, it would 
seem that the animal was not labouring | 
under true rabies, and that its fury was pro- 
duced merely from the irritation of the in- 
testines. A very remarkable circumstance 
in the examination of the animal was, that a 
musket-ball was found imbedded in the 
substance of the heart, and covered by a 
whitish and very firm cicatrix.—La Clinique. 


ON SEVERAL CASES OF DISLOCATION, WHERE 
THE ATTEMPTS AT REDUCTION WERE 
PRODUCTIVE OF VERY SERIOUS INJURY. 


Ta the Repertoire d’ Anatomie et Physiologie, 
M. Faubert, surgeon to the Hotel Dieu at 
Rouen, gives some very interesting cases of 
dislocation ; in one of them the attempts to 
reduce the dislocated joint produced a rup- 
ture of the axillary astery, gangrene, and, 
subsequently, the death of the patient; im 
mnother hemiplegia ensued, most likely in 
consequence of extravasation in the brain, 
from the efforts used in reduction ; the para- 
lysis gradually diminished, but the lower 
extremity never recovered its natural heat 


be used, and the fingers only retained a very 
small degree of sensibility and motion. In 
a case of dislocated hip, the reduction was 
made very soon after the accident, and the 
head of the femur was very distinctly heard 
to slip into the cotyloid cavity; the patient 
died, however, five days ufter the operation. 
The anterior and exterior part of the hip 
was found ecchymosed; the pyramidalis, 
gemelli, and quadratus femoris, the capsule 


‘and ligamentum teres were ruptared, and 


the cavity of the joint filled with pus. In 
this case, the fatal termination was appa- 
rently rather the result of the dislocation, 
than of the reduction; the observations, 
however, of M. Faubert, show how cauti- 
ously the attempts at reduction ought to be 
made, and how necessary it is to consider 
whether a sufticient extending force can be 
used, without inflicting serious injury on 
the patient. 


SKETCHES 
OF THE 
SURGICAL PROFESSION IN IRELAND, 
No. XXIV. 


THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS OF DUBLIN. 
eee ridentem dicere verum 
Quid vetat oR, 


« We were now,” says Dr. Johnson, in his 
Journey to the Hebrides, ‘ treading that 
illustrious island which was once the semi- 
nary of the Caledonian regions, whence 
roving clans, and savage barbarians, de- 
rived the benefits of knowledge, and the 
blessings of religion. ‘This island, which 
was once the metropolis of learning and 
piety, has now no school for education, or 
temple for worship. That man,” he conti- 
nues, in a tone of sublime seatiment worthy 


a 


168 
of its author, “ is little to be envied, whose 
patriotism would not gain force on the 
plains of Marathon, or whose piety would 
not grow warm among the ruins of lona. 
Perhaps, in the revolution of ages, lona 
may be some time again the instructress of 
the western regions!” Who, in this de- 
scriptive prediction of the fate of lona, does 
not see the three stages of bloom, decay, 
and regeneration, which the literary repu- 
tation of Ireland has undergone ? — that 
country to which Iona itself is indebted for 
its founder and its fame. The first to dif- 
fuse the light of learning through the isles, 
it became the Iona of scientific recollec- 
tions, amidst whose ruins the philosopher 
wept, and is now again, in the fulness of 
time, restored to the honourable ascendanc 

of being that * School of the West,” whic 

it was called by Dr. Johnson, in one of his 
letters to O'Connor, the historian of Belle- 


eome perficially read, and still less 
observant, have been strangely puzzled to 
account for the sudden supremacy which 
the schools of Ireland have lately attained 
over their competitors. They cannot con- 
ceive, poor blind mortals, how pupils from 
civilized countries can, in the face of bar- 
barism and insurrection, venture to live 
in Ireland. Now, if they only recollected 
the hint implied in Dr. Johnson’s prophecy 
of Iona, they might at once a. that 
what ed once ma n again. 
William” of could have 
informed them, that, about 1000 years ago, 
“* Students resorted from England to Ire- 
land in such crowds as to require whole 
fleets to carry them over; Ireland being 
then a blooming country of scholars, whose 
students you might as well enumerate as 
reckon the stars of the sky.” Put * cor- 
raghs,” constructed of wicker-work and 
horse-skin, for our steam-boats,—and stu- 
dents in arts for medical pupils,—and what 
change has taken place in the studious in- 
tercourse of Ireland and its neighbours? so 
true is the exclamation of Solomon, that 
“there is nothing new under the sun!” 


. So far were the students of those times, 


more than those of the present day, from 
being deterred from visiting Ireland, that 
Bede, the father of British history, repre- 
sents its inhabitants to have been then, 
what, we can assure our calumniators, they 
are still—‘* Gens innoxia, et nationi An- 
glorum semper amicissima!’’ Alas! that 
the innocence and the love should have 
been all upon one side,—the hatred and the | 
guilt on the other! But we must not wan-! 
der from proofs to politics. So fashionable } 
was it for pupils to come to Ireland in those 
days, just as they do now, that the usual 
wdhswer to inquiries after one being missed | 
from home, was—‘* Amandatus est ad Hi- 
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berniam ;” or, as it is more 
pressed by the poetical bi 
genus— 
“Exemplo patrum commotus, amore le- 
gendi, 
“* Ivit ad Hibernos, sophia mirabile claros.” 
One essential difference, indeed, there was 
in the circumstances of this studious immi- 
gration,—that the pupils were fed, clothed, 
and educated, gratuitously, by the Irish ; a 
fact which it may be necessary to point 
out, as the national hospitality ias cer- 
tainly degenerated so far, that it may not 
be prudent to venture over without a trifle 
of money now. For this im t infor- 
mation we are indebted to George Lord 
Lyttleton, who says: —‘‘ We learn from 
Bede, that, about the seventh century, 
tumbers, both of the noble and second rank 
of English, left their country for Ireland, to 
study there ; and all these, he affirms, the 
Irish most willingly received and maintained 
at their own charge ; supplying them with 
books, and being their teachers, without 
fee or reward!” Yetis it a matter of gur- 
= with the ignorant calumniators of Ire- 
d, that pupils should resort there; and 
that the descendants of men who were sus- 
ceptible of the most enlightened generosity 
recorded in the history of any nation, should 
not only establish schools at home, but still 
send missionary professors, by dozens, to 
England .at the mt time. Let us but 
just touch these delusions with the magic 
wand of history, and mark how they vanish 
like the mists before the morning sun. 
Wonderful wonder, indeed, that Irishmen 
should still be the founders of schools at 
home and abroad! Why, the three greatest 
British universities have been founded by 
Irishmen, and several on the Continent. 
Johannes Caius, in his ‘‘ Cantabrigiensis 
Academia Antiquitates,” positively asserts, 
that our illustrious ancestor, Johannes 
Scotus Erigena, was one of the founders of 
the academy of Cambridge ;” Fabius Ethel- 
wardus, and the Ssxon annals quoted by 
‘Usher, state, that “ three Irishmen came 
over, in the year 891, to Alfred—Dufflanus 
first, Macbacthus second, and Magilmumi- 
nus third,—to superintend the three first 
colleges in Oxford ;” and it is quite a mis- 
taken notion, to suppose that ‘Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, was established by Queen 
Elizabeth, for it had been founded, long be- 
fore her reign, by Alexander Bignor, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and confirmed by Pope 
Iunocent XXII. The French, indeed, have 
the candour to admit, that their Univer- 
sity of Paris was instituted by Irishmen, 
as well as several of the continental semi- 
naries of education. Thus we find the com- 
piler Moreri, so highly complimented by 
Boyle, asserting, that * Ireland has given 
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the most’ distinguished professors to the 
most famous universities of Europe—as 
Claudius Clements to Paris, Albuinus to 
Pavia, and Erigena, our namesake, to Ox- 
ford.” To this honourable testimony we 
are happy to add the authority of Mosheim, 
who says :—“ The learned men of Ireland 
discharged, with the highest reputation, 
the functions of Docrons, (mark that), in 
France, Italy, and Germany ;” and also of 
Scaliger the younger, who writes :—‘‘ For 
200 years after Charlemagne, all the truly 
learned men were from Ireland.” In the 
same spirit, we find Henricus Aristisiodo- 
rensis writing to Charles the Bald :— 
“ Why 1 mention all Ireland, with 
its crowd of philosophers, despising the dan- 
gers of the sea, and flocking to our shores?” 

In one particular, indeed, we fall short 
of our ancestors in the number of our 
authors, for we are informed by Sir James 
Ware, that there were, from the 5th to the 
16th century, 156 Irish writers ; and the 
10th age was called the “ seculum obscu- 
rum et infelix,” on account of the few emi- 
ment men it produced, Where, then, is the 
wonder that our Abernethys, our Lardners, 
Bennets, Quains, and Dermots, cum multis 
aliis, shoud still be the instructors of Eng- 
land? and that Ireland, whose very soil is 
made up of the ditritus of Parnassus, and the 
mould of philosophers, and whose very 
atmosphere has been inspiration to its in- 
habitants, should now, resurgent from its 
ashes, realize the phenomenon of that bird 
of Asiatic fiction, from whose remains an 
offspring is reproduced, with all the beauty 
and attributes of its parent? But what, it 
may be inquired, has all this vain parade of 
antiquarian lore to do with the subject in- 
dicated in the title of this paper? We may 
answer this impertinent interrogatory in 
the Irish way, by asking, in our turn, what 
was it that gave the preceding superiority 
to Ireland, and what has done so again? 
We answer, Private made Ire- 
land the “Island of Saints :” they have now 
made it the “ Island of Doctors ;” and for 
this inestimable blessing, we are most cer- 
indebted to Jonny Timorny Kinsy, 
on the dome of whose theatre, in Peter 
Street, we shall, with the reader's permis- 
sion, pitch our telescope, while making a 
critical survey of the private schools of 
Dublin. 

Peter-Street School, tlre first, we believe, 
established in Dublin, as late as 1810, still 
continues to meintain a numerical superio- 
rity of pupils over its junior cotemporaries, 
and a higher place in public estimation. 
The impulse of talent and vitality commu- 
nicated in the “ nisus formativus” of its 
birth, still invigorates its maturer years, 
and promises a perpetuity of its original 
strength and ness of constitution. 


Like a new-made planet, hurled into space 
by the hand of Omnipotence, — ‘ parvis 
compone ,"—it has shone on through 
time with unclouded splendour among its 
associates of the scholastic zodiac of Dublin. 
It has certainly the merit of great simplicity 
of construction ; and singleness of purpose, 
without being obstructed in its movements 
by a complexity of objects, and a multitude 
of teachers. Anatomy, physiology, surgery, 
and pathology, are the only sciences taught ; 
and are not these quite enough to be taught 
in one private school? We confess, we 
think that Mr. Kirby’s imitators have not 
acted wisely, in attempting to unite the 
tuition of every branch of medical science 
in their schools ; for they have but encum- 
bered themselves with numbers, without 
increasing, in many instances, their strength. 
Mr. Kirby, it is true, must be considered 
“a host in himself,” and needed not the 
adventitious aid of a long train of scientific 
sutlers to his establishment, in order to 
make a show; while the peculiarity of his 
manner, and the felicitousness of his elocu- 
tion, render the task of learning, from him, 
less a toil than a pleasure. In our early 
days, when our young blood made us, per- 
haps, more chivalrous than prudent, we 
tilted off some cf the more gaudy trappings 
of Mr. Kirby ; but we always conceded to 
him the ion of sterling abilities and 
much useful information, And, after all, 
though these eccentricities are fair food for 
characteristic delineation, it is possible that, 
without such qualities, his talents might 
never have b so extensively useful, 
Genius, without artifice to buoy it into 

pularity, often perishes in the husk ; while, 
possessed of this extensive quality, it dif- 
fuses its beneficial influence to all around it ; 
like those seeds furnished by Nature with 
wings of down, which, wafting them into 
the air, beautify the surrounding fields, and 
furnish food, both to bird and bee, by their 
fruit and flowers. It is more than probable, 
that, in our profession at least, some such 
buoy is indispensably necessary to float me- 
rit into notoriety ; the distorted vision of 
our a;tificial society being no longer able, 
or indeed inclined, to discover ability in its 
naturally unpresuming retreat,—like the 
pearl in its fumble shell. We re, at all 
events, pretty certain that, had not Mr. 
Kirby’s gold been combined with a little of 
the volatility of mercury, it could never 
have enriched so many; and that the latter, 
alone, could never have been circulated so 
extensively without the weight and worth 
of the former metal. Such as Mr. Kirby 
was, he is still, in person and accomplish- 
ments; for we can by no means agree with 
those who conceive that his beauty has beea 
injured by a late attack of strabismus; on 


the contrary, the obliquity of vision pro- 


? 
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duced by it has improved his appearance, 
by throwing into his countenance a certain 
degree of | liness, which admi- 
tably consorts with certain passages of his 
lectures. We have seme suspicion, indeed, 
that Mr. Kirby has discovered the elixir of 
Paracelsus, and that he will never die. Just 
as all Dublin was lately looking out for his 
professional demise, on the death of his late 
partner, Mr. Daniel, out he comes in a 
pamphlet advertisement, which does honour 
to that fashionable species of literature, 
announcing, instead of his resignation, his 
intention of conducting the whole establish- 
ment by himself. There can be no doubt 
but, from the versatility of his talents, he 
would have been fully able to perform his 
promise ; but his subsequent selection of a 
ter to share his toils, happily relieved 
im from this obligation. In Me Ellis he 
has found all the advantages which exten- 
sive experience in private teaching, unre- 
mitting industry in the study and practice 
of his profession, and most respectable ta- 
lents, can bestow. We congratulate Mr. 
Kirby on the selection he has made; but, 
indeed, he is Dengan J fortunate in finding 
partners, whether professional or matrimo- 
nial. The demonstrators, Mr. Brenan, and 


Mr. Young, are yet untried men; should 


they deserve that meed of approbation which 
the public voice has already conceded to 
them, and which their appointment, in 
some measure, justifies, we shall be happy 
to record the realization of these hopes ; for, 
of all the duties which fall to our critical 
lot, that of twining the laurel around the 
brow of youthful desert is the most grate- 
ful. The establishment is furnished with a 
considerable museum, an useful library ,and, 
with Mr, Kirby at its head— 


Nil desperandum, auspice Teucro.” 


Turn we then our glass across the water, on 
Moore Street. The object is certainly small, 
but extremely brilliant. Albeit our eyes are 
weak, and, being dazzled by its splendour, 
we shall not venture on a simile of a dia- 
mond, minute, and highly polished; but 
proceed to consider it as a medical school, 
without the illustration of a parallel, It is 
essentially different in character from any of 
the other private schools of Dublin ; being 
smaller, and conducted principally by one 
individual, Mr. Wallace, though amply com- 
pensating for want of size, by the talents 
of its proprietor, and the objects to which 
he directs the attention of his pupils. .We 
know, indeed, no professor in Dublin, who 
has struck out a more original course of 
cultivating medicine, or one more caleu- 
lated to extend its boundaries, than that 


adopted by Mr. Wallace. Instead of di- 
recting the energies of his mind on the 
great mass of science and disease, he has 


ts from this mi pile, 
to the crucible of ex- 
periment, with the judicious hope of be- 
ing able to analyze their nature in this more 
manageable form. Disease of the skin, for 
the treatment of which his establishment 
has acquired a deserved celebrity, is one of 
those subjects which he has thus considered 
experimentally; and his lectures promise 
to throw much light on the obscure nature 
of this topic. ides these points of pa- 
thology, which, by an exclusive attention to 
them, he has made his own, in some mea- 
sure, in Dublin, his laudable zeal prompts 
him to test the doctrines and practice of 
others, as they come before the public, and 
to add to their utility by some improvements 
of his own. He is consequently less of the 
routine practitioner, and keeps up with 
the rapidly-increasing intelligence of the 
day, better, perhaps, than any of his con- 
temporaries in our city. Mr, Wallace's 
various and numerous contributions to 
medical literature will bear us out in this 
estimate of his character. To all students 
who aspire beyond the of their 
art, who, in short, would extend its limits 
by pathological experiments, and learn the 
proper manner of conducting them,—we 
would, by all means, recommend an ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Wallace and his ex- 
cellent institution. 

How we should have been so long looking 
out for the Richmond School, and not have 
found it, appears to us a litue odd; unless, 
indeed, the filth and smoke among which it 
is placed should have obscured our teles- 
cope. We have now, however, a very dis- 
tinct view of this bulky object, thanks to a 
rich gleam of sunshine that has just dissi- 
pated the darkness around it! This vast 
repository of science and disease, which in 
the extent of its wards, and the number of 
its teachers, may remind the English stu- 
dent of the great London hospital schools, 
has a mean, if not a dreary aspect. It con- 
tains, however, within itself, vast resources 
for the support of a medical school, greater, 
undoubtedly, than any other place of the 
kind in Dublin. One way or other, we be- 
lieve, there are connected with it about 
three hundred patients ; from among which, 
that pupil must certainly be an epicure in 
nosology, who could not select appropriate 
objects for observation, while its relation to 
the House of Industry facilitates a constant 
supply of the materials for anatomical pur- 
suits. Its list of professors seems to be 
ably filled up, at the head of whom is Mr, 
Carmichael, whose name conveys a higher 
panegyric than even now, in a paroxysm of 
admiration of all the private schools of Dub- 
lin, we are able to indite. With Mr. Reid, 
to whom a part of the surgical course, we 
perceive, has been consigned, the readers 
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of this Journal must be acquainted, through 
a short notice of him in our sketch of Mer- 
cers Hospital, of which he is one of the 
eons ; so that itis unnecessary to renew 
here the favourable impression conveyed of 
his transeendant merits on that occasion. 
Attached to this school, as professor of 
chemistry and materia medica, there is an 
individual of very rare attainments and sin- 
gular manners, of the name of Donovan. 
He is the only exception that we have ever 
known to the universal ignorance and 
worthlessness of that body to which he be- 
longs—the apothecaries of Dublin—a bod 
from the nature of whose pursuits so en | 
might be expected, and from whom so many 
splendid discoveries in science bave ema- 
nated in other countries. In person, Mr. 
Donovan is a short, square built, dark-look- 
ing man, without, apparently, a single ray 
of talent illuminating the gloomy disc of his 
countenance. His physiognomy, indeed, is 
the very antithesis of intellectual expres- 
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site subjects, to the His first and 
largest work on the history of galvanism, 
with a new theory of his own, was honou 

with the prize of the Royal Irish Academy, 
and is less known than it deserves. Si 

his communion with the lightning of heaven, 
most of his productions have been of a more 
terrestrial cast; and like Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who could grasp the bolt of Jove, and 
philosophize with a hoy’s kite, Mr. Dono- 
van has descended from the clouds to the 
| kitchen, and adorned the humble labours of 
| the cook with the splendour of science, 
We recollect reading, not long since, (and 
we regret we cannnot now refer to the page 
for the sake of all lowers of the bran of 
Mocha,) in the Dubjin Philosophical Jour- 
nal, an Essay on the Roasting and Infusion 
of Coffee, by him, which is, perhaps, the 
best written on that thought-inspiring beve- 
rage, not excepting the culinary lucubra- 
tions of Count Rumford. In the same 
journal may be also found the description 


sion; and but for a certain morose ab- of a rain-guage manufactured by him, which 


straction of look, as if wholly absorbed in 
the intensity of his speculations, and that 
his countenance is rendered still more 
sombre by a dark cosmetic seemingly com- 
posed of the dust of the laboratory, with the 
oily dews of laborious cogitation, he might 
pass without being remarked by the most 
expert disciple of Spurzheim and Lavater. 
His demeanour corresponds pretty much 
with his personal appearance. His stern 
features are seldom or never seen to relax 


even into a smile, or to assume, for a mo- 


may give some notion of the patience of his 
demonstrations, and an idea of his great me- 
chanical invention. The instrument itself 
is an extraordinary curiosity ; one of those 
automatons of art, which, in the multiplicit 

of its operations, and the regularity of their 
performance, mimics the animated contri- 
vances of nature. They are generally toys, 
and Mr. Donovan's is scarcely an exception. 
Having admired the wonderful accuracy 
with which it executes its various functions, 
| our next feeling will be surprise, how man 


ment, any one shade or modification of the | could have taken such immense trouble for 


expression of painful or pleasurable emo- 


the trivial object of measuring the height of 


tion. Go where he will, his face, like cer-| water which descends on the earth in a 
tain points of our earth, however it may re- year. There is also, in the same journal, a 


volve, is shrouded in perpetual darkness. 
His conversation, from the philosophic | 
orbit in which his mind travels, is stiff and 
formal as his appearance. His words flow 
from him with the regulated punctuality 
of a pendulum, and his descriptions con- 
ducted a la Euclid. We have frequently 
heard him describe, geometrically, his pas- 
sage from Apothecaries’ Hall to his resi- 
dence in Townsend Street, and reduce the 
circumstances of a visit to one of his pa- 
tients into a sorites of syllogisms. He 
speaks ou all subjects, and on all occasions, 
as if he thought Newton should supersede 
Blair; and that prosody, or the doctrine of 
verbal quantities, is the only part of Belles 
Lettres which should be consulted in con- 
versation. Mr. Donovan, however, is a 
gentleman of undoubted ability, and his 
eccentric manner has been remarked only 
because it is allied with superior qualitica- 
tions, The same devotion to descriptive 
accuracy which distinguishes his phrase- 
ology, 18 conspicuous in his compositions, 
of which be has given many, on very oppo- 


review of the last Dublin Pharmacopeia 
attributed to him, in which a multitude of 
errors are corrected, which have escaped 
the notice of other critics; thus showing 
the superiority of the working man of the 
laboratory, over those sciolists who concoct 
reviews in their closets for the medical 
journals. But we must have done with 
this interesting personage, by pointing out 
his high quahfications tor discharging the 
duties assigned to him in the Richmond 
School, while we turn our instrument back 
upon the Park Street School. 

This school, which we described at some 
length, along with its principal founder, 
Mr. Jacob, comprises teachers of many of 
the branches of medical science, some of 
whom are men of considerable merit. From 
this number we must exclude Mr. Cusack ; 


jfor in every quality, except a practical 


knowledge of surgery, he appears to us de- 
fective as a teacher. Whatever success 
may attend his exertions as a stage manager, 
he should never venture the audience side 
of the curtain. Having himself the com- 
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mand of a a school of his own 
a consummate knowledge 
fees and the funds, we would, by all 
means, recommend him to remain satisiied 
with exerting his ability in this way, and, 
for the rest, indulge in the luxurious privi- 
leges and immunities of a “ sleeping part- 
ner” inthe concern. Mr. Porter, his new 
» might, we fear, be stretched on 
the same couch. He succeeded Mr. Jacob 
“* by purchase,” as the Government Gazette 
has it, and, at least, promised a vast deal on 
his appointment. ‘The rumour of the surgical 
lectures which he was to have delivered at 
the time is still painfully tingling in our ears, 
like the booing of a bull-frog. But bluster- 
ing of this kind generally subsides into a 
monotonous calm. We cannot, at our plea- 
sure, command information, for it can be 
acquired by long and gradual application 
alone ; nor instantaneously transmute our 
dulness into talent, which is the gift of 
nature only. It is easy to excite expecta- 
tion—how difficult to realize! By a little 
artifice we may readily awaken the curiosity 
of men ; talent alone can keep this capri- 
passion alive. Mr. Porter's repre- 
sentations of himself to his private friends, 
have, we believe, disappointed the public. 
His success convinces that there must be 
something more than pounds and pupils to 
ensure the success of a school; indeed, we 
suspect this joint-stock system of organising 
didactic establishments is liable to great 
abuse. The natural origin of such institu- 
tions is, that where they commence with 
rhaps a single individual, whose confi- 
in his own resources prompts him to, 
and, in some measure, justifies so arduous 
an undertaking. To such training in the 
field of competition, where merit 
ld rise without extraneous assistance, 
we would rather look for excellence, than to 
those hot-houses of mushroom professors, 
forced into a sickly pre-eminence by the 
sheer influence of interest and affluence. 
With respect to the other arrangements of 
this school, we see nothing which calls for 
our censure or our praise, except that by a 
singular valuation of talent, the two clever- 
est men in the establishment, Mr. Hort and 
Mr. Alcock, have been placed at the bottom 
of the list. With anything like a fair por- 
tion of those advantages which assist the 
ascent of talent up “* the steep of fame,” 
and without which the task is always diffi- 
cult, and sometimes fatal, we have no doubt 
but these two men, who are now at the 
bottom, would soon rise above their pre- 
sumed superiors. With their useful exer- 
tions, and many other advantages which this 
school possesses, we have no doubt of its 
success, which we have no intention of 
marring by our preceding remarks. 
So much have we gazed at the private 


schools, that we fear our sight will not 
stand us for the examination of a class of 
teachers of a different character, but whom 
we could not find in our heart to omit, in 
this panegyric on private instruction. There 
is, of course, in Dublin, as in all other great 
medical schools, species of tutors vulgarly 
called “ grinders,” who, like gypsies, prac- 
tise their legerdemain art without any fixed 
habitation. Without theatres, museums, 
libraries, dissecting-rooms, or any of the 
other ostensive chattels of medical schools, 
these wonderful men undertake, from their 
own exclusive resources, to perfect pupils 
in all the arts and sciences, or what answers 
precisely as well, to get them diplomas, 
There is something really so bold in the 
enterprise—so heroically romantic in the 
lives of these men, that they disarm criti- 
cism of its terrors, and reconcile us, by 
their extravagance, to their imposture, 
Yet, though this practice savours so strongly 
of charlatanry, still we are not hostile to it 
pin the abstract, however grossly it is abused. 
It is, after all, but the application of the 
most useful form of education—private in- 
struction ; and if, in some instances, it is 
made subservient to bad ends, it might 
puzzle more expert casuists than we pre- 
tend to be, to apportion the just quota 
of crime which belongs to the pupil and 
the py We fear the balance of guilt 
would be oftener found on the side of the 
former than on that of the latter. Besides, it 
should be recollected, that it affords a re- 
spectable subsistence to many young men, 
and an useful employment of their time ; 
for, to be under the necessity of explaining 
a subject to others, is one of the most pow- 
erful stimuli to make us understand it our- 
selves. Among this interesting class of men, 
there is, in Dublin, one of the name of Dr, 
Davis, who isa very perfect representation 
of the singular genius to which he belongs. 
He has certainly attracted great attention by 
the indefatigable industry and amazing in- 
genuity of the devices displayed by him in 
the prosecution of his multifarious avoca- 
tions. He seems to have taken up the idea, 
probably from that compounder of para- 
doxes, Mr. Hazlitt, that a man is estimated 
by the world at his own price, on the sup- 
position advanced by this writer, that all 
men of genius have been invariably men of 
confidence aud assurance. Of this very 
questionable doctrine, Dr. Davis affords the 
most amusing illustrations, Though really 
young, he has contrived, by a well-designed 


costume, and a simulated manner, to bury 
all indications of youth beneath a broad- 
brimmed hat, a cravat seemingly tied by 
the very fingers of decrepitude, a suit of 
black of a designedly obsolete cut, anda 
lock of mysterious profundity. Moet him 
at any hour in the street, and you are sure 
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to find him in what we call in Ireland, a 
« jog trot,” such is the heavy tax which 
the support of a foolish and feigned charac- 
ter imposes on his unfortunate loco-motive 
apparatus. Instantly he stops in the street ; 
reads, perhaps, a slip of paper, and off with 
him again at his toilsome career. Should 
you be so kind to him as to stop him for a 
moment, and to break the current of his 
public meditations, he is sure to assail you 
with complaints of his restless existence 
and his incalculable profits ; he cannot, in 
fact, comply with one half the demands 
made by the public on his professional skill, 
nor i6 the bank able to receive as fast as he 
can pour in the emoluments of his practice. 
Private society, however, is the sphere in 
which these demonstrations of laborious 
prosperity are manifested with the most 
elaborate assiduity for the production of 
effect. We r ct being at a party one 
night in Dublin, where Dr. Davis was one 
of the invited: he arrived, of course, 
fashionably late; he had not been long 
seated, when the noise of a carriage rolling 
up to the door seemed to threaten the house 
with instant destruction ; the rumbling of 
the wheels had scarcely ceased, when a 
breath! uey d at the door, vo- 
ciferating, with the utmost appearance of 
anxiety, “Surgeon Davis—Surgeon Davis— 
Surgeon Davis ;” in a tone of trepidation 
still more awful, ‘‘ Alderman Apoplexy, of 
Turtlesoup Square, has just fallen out of his 
standing! Christ save us!” The bow of 
old Timotheus, ‘‘ placed amid the tuneful 
choir,” instantly sunk from his hand ; the 
ladies, appalled by this unexpected intru- 
sion of the voice of death amidst their mer- 
riment, stood motionless in the quadrille, 
like the fair dames of Egypt, warned of their 
mortality amidst their mirth, by the intro- 
duction of a garlanded corse, while Surgeon 
Davis, pressing his side pocket to ascertain 
the presence of his instruments, rushed 
through the astonished multitude, apolo- 
gizing to his fair hostess and her sp 
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One, pethaps, of his best schemes to de- 
ceive the world into a belief of his imaginary 
business, may be wit d at the exami 
tions atthe College of Surgeons. Generally 
within about ten or fifteen minutes before 
the business of the meeting is over, the 
door opens abruptly, and in struts the Doc- 
tor at his accustomed pace, and, wiping the 
big drops from his fevered brow, instantl 
all eyes are turned on the Doctor, and all 
wa are out to ascertain whether he has 
deviated by a minute from his usual time of 
executing his farce. He seems to enjoy 
as tribute of admiration, what is really 
intended for a sarcasm; and, after felici- 
tating himself for a few moments, with 
a look of melagcholy satisfaction, he sud- 
denly starts up, looks profoundly on a billet 
or his tablets, mutters over the words 
of some address with a look of distraction, 
and, as if the genius of restlessness had 
taken possession of him, is off again on his 
never-ending excursions to his ideal pa- 
tients. It may well be supposed, after this 
slight insight into the Doctor’s innocuous 
and pleasant habits, that his pretensions as a 
teacher equal, at least, his success in perso- 
nating a practitioner. They far, indeed, 
exceed his other exertions ; for, like Orator 
Henley, there is no science of which he is 
not master, and which he does not profess 
to teach. We know of no means by which 
we could describe his pretensions to uni- 
versal knowledge, as by the publication of 
one of his advertisements, which, we sus- 
pect, may be even mutilated by some acci- 
dent or other. In order to give a stronger 
relief to this extraordinary document, we 
shall contrast it with the play-bill of the 
celebrated mimic and ventriloquist, Mons. 
Alexandre, whose wonderful versatility ena- 
bled him to represent in rapid succession, 
a vast number of characters. We shall, 
therefore, place the announcements of the 
performances of these celebrated rivals 
to reflect light on one another, and leave 


for the interruption, in the well-knowa line 

of Horace :— 
Serius aut 
ad unam. 


Rogueries of the Doctor. 


Physiology Dr. Davis. 
Pathology Dr. Davis. 
Theory of Surgery........ Dr. Davis. 
Institutes of Medicine .... Dr. Davis. 
Practice of Physic,,...... Dr. Davis. 
Chemistry Dr. Davis. 
Botany Dr. Davis, 
Materia Medi Dr. Davis. 
Medical Jurispradence,,., Dr. Davis, 


ocius, metam properamus 


our readers to judge whether the Doc- 
tor does not beat the ventriloquist hol. 


The Rogueries of Nicholas. 


Lord Mayor ........ Mr. Alexandre. 
Alderman Orlington Mr, Alexandre. 
Tom Lovemore .,.... Mr. Alexandre. 
Sir F. Durable ...... Mr. Alexandre. 
Nicholas.........+-. Mr. Alexandre. 
Moses Israel ........ Mr. Alexandre. 
Archer Mr. Alexandre. 
Grogan ........+.++ Mr. Alexandre. 
Mrs. Orlington ...... Mr. Alexandre. 
Miss Tirilkia Mr. Alexandre, 
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Here we must these illdstrious 
competitors, the Doctor having beaten the 
ventriloquist, by the support of the following 
additional characters 

Midwifery Dr. Davis. 

Diseases of Women 

Children... De. Duvis. 
Dr, Davis. 


Toxi 
Dr. Davis. 
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xicology 
Practice of Humbug .... 


But we must take our leave in peace of 
this medical Mokanna, sincerely hoping 
that our innocuous attempt to raise his 
** silver veil,’ may not lessen the number, 
or diminish the faith of his followers, in his 
miraculous attainments; for the point of 
our admonishes us that we have writ- 
ten more than the lawful extent of a sketch. 
We sholl merely remark, that the anatomi- 
cal market of Dublin promises to be abun- 
dantly supplied this season at the usual low 

ices. We ourselves, indeed, in order to 
insure attendance, have taken the trouble to 
organise a cordon sanitaire of resurrection 
men around the churchyards of the capital, 
in order to protect them against foreign in- 
vasion. Yo any Scotch or English bone- 
grubber found trespassing on these pro- 
hibited grounds, the penalty will be burial 
alive in the very first grave he violates. 
Having made this proclamation, we shall 
conclude by wishing success to all private 
schools, private teachers, grinders, &c., and 
may they increase like the Israelites and 
the Irish in bondage, until they burst the 
chains in which corporations have bound 
them, by their merit and multiplication. 


Eainensis. 
Dublin, Oct. 25th, 1828, 4 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY, 
October 25, 1828. 


Dr. te the Chair. 


ANBURISM OF THE AORTA. — PROTECTIVE 
POWER OF VACCINATION. 


Tue minutes of the last meeting having 
been read, 

Dr. Grecory, agreeable to an intimation 
he had given, related a case of aveurism of 
the eorta, which, he idered, p d 
appearances as curious and interesting after 
death, as the symptoms were extraordinary 
while the patient lived. T. C., wtat. 42, 
No, 2, Castle Street, Grosvenor Square, 
originally a baker, but, for many years 
past, out of employment, applied for ad- 


vice at St. George’s and St. James’s Dis- 
on the ist of September last. For 


THE AORTA. 


vere cough, which he had had for about two 
months, with very copious expectoration. 
His chest altogether was uneasy ; pulse 88 ; 
countenance very anxious ; the veins of the 
arm were full. He was bled, and took rbu- 


barb and saline mixture. He came under 
the care of Dr.G , on the 13th of Sep. 
tember, labouring a cough, with ex- 


treme hoarseness. The cough came on in 
peroxysms, with extraordinary violence ; he 
could not lie on the right side. He stated 
that he had been ailing for five months, but 
that, at the beginning of the present year, 
he was perfectly well. The Doctor tried a 
variety of means, and found his patient most 
benefited by medicines of a stimulant kind. 
On October the 6th, he was confined to his 
bed, and had fits of dyspnea. The inspira- 
tions were long, and very like croup. The 
night before, he had a violent fit, in which 
he bit his tongue. The fit lasted for three 
hours. He referred all bis sufferings to the 
bifureation of the trachea. A®ther afforded 
but very little relief; wine, of which he 
took a very i quantity, afforded 
more. His sufferings continued, and, on the 
20th October, they were extremely great ; 
his countenance excessively anxious, but be 
spoke quite coherently, On the following 
night he felt worse, and his wife left the 
house, in order to get assistance ; in the 
mean time the daughter, who was left in 
attendance, fell into a dose, at which mo# 
ment the patient got out of bed, in one of his 
paroxysms, opened a window, threw him- 
self out, fell upon his head, and was taken 
up dead, ‘The following day an inquest 
was held ; and, on examining the body, the 
Doctor, when detaching the clavicles from 
the sternum, met with a round substance, 
the nature of which he could not readily 
understand, but which he afterwards found 
to be an eneurismal sac. The part of the 
trachea to which the patient had referred his 
sufferings, was excessively red, and showed 
great marks of inflammation. The 

was not in the least degree affected. U 
ration, to a considerable exteat, had 
ceeded in the bronchia. The parts he Mad 


inspection of the society. 
able to trace the commencement of the dis- 
ease further beek than six or seven months, 
During the whole time he had attended the 
pose the existence of aneurism of any of | 

great vessels. The growth of the aneurism 
appears to bave been entirely inward. ‘There 
were times at which the patient could fill 
the chest, and breathe with perfect free- 
dom ; at other times the dyspnea was most 
distressing. Though be had thrown him- 
self out of the window in a fit of insanity, 


pe 
the first fortuight he was under the care of 
; and ined of a very se- 


et the Doctor had never observed 
{cbourin g under any attack of delirium. 
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VACCINATION AND SMALL-POX. 175 


In answer to some questions put to Dr. | under a diseased liver, for which he applied 
Gregory by different members, he said that | to the Hospital. 
he certainly never had suspected the exist-| Mr. Teens related the case of an emaci- 
ence of an aneurism, till he bad detached | ated man, fifty-six years of age, who ap- : 
the clavicles, The disease lay at the bifur-| plied for assistance at the Westminster F 
cation of the trachea. He had never no- Hospital, complaining of continued pain at 


ticed any increased action of the tem 
or carotid arteries, The patient 


ral | the pit of the stomach, and labouring uoder 
all| symptoms of dyspepsia. No suspicion ex- 
along complained of tightness. His constitu-|isted in the minds of the 


surgeons that 


wo 

on. 

BR 

the 

hu- 

der 

~~ tion was too much impaired to have sub-| there was an aneurism; but he, (Mr. Tebb,) 
he mitted to any active means. one day placing his finger very carefully 
ted Mr. Mayo, after examining the prepara-/ upon the part to which the pain was re- 
but tion, considered it an extremely curious| ferred, supposed that he felt very distinctly 
ear, specimen. In fact there were two aneu-| a pulsation ; he immediately got the stethos- 
eda rigms, One of the convex, and the other of| cope, and at once ascertained, beyond all 
nost the coneave side of the great vessel. One| doubt, that there was a very large aneurism 
ind. of the tumours was directly between the of the abdominal aorta. ‘The post-mortem 
his esophagus and the trachea, and he wished |¢xemination showed this opinion to be 
yira- to know whether the patient had suffered | correct. 

The any diffieulty in deglatition. Again, being ’ 

hich a case of great disorganisation, he desired to} Dr. Buroen related to the Society a 
hree be informed whether, if the stethoscope had | communication that had been made to him 
the been the nature of the case must | from Professor Miller, of Washington, Balti- 
rded not have been so apparent, as not to have! more, upon vaccination and smaiiper. ‘The 
h he been overlooked. substance of it was, he said, taken from 
ded Mr. Bewnert was much surprised that | facts that had come within his own personal 
1 the Dr. Gregory had not resorted to the use of | knowledge ; that the little pits, or depressions 
reat ; the stethoscope, especially after all that had |in the cicatrix after vaccination, gradually 
at he been said in the Society respecting it, | became obliterated ; and that as they wore 
wing daring the last session. He felt perfectly | away, so the individual became liable, un- 
&t the satisfied that, if even the ear had been ap- | less re-vaccinated, to be affected with the 
1 the plied to the chest or thorax, the aneurism, | smallpox. The period occupied in the ob- 
ft in in this case, must have been detected. literating process, was very different in 
1 mo4 (fhe aneurismal sac appeared to be | different individuals ; in some he had found 
of his about the size of a full-grown lemon.] it to A five, eight, nine,—and, ee 
him- Dr. Grecony said, the patient had never | ‘hirty years.» This was subject o 

taken suffered difficulty of degintition ; indeed, 
quest his appetite had béen always good, and he 

y, the had swallowed with ease. in bringing for- 
) from ward the case, he expected to'be blamed for | /*- Mil ~ seemed to think that the indente- 
tance, not having resorted to the stethoscope. He bed 
eadily could only say he had not done it, and that) y peed 
found he had not suspected aneurism. The lungs, 

of the on the side on which the aneurism was situ-| demtations remained throughout life, and 
ed his ated, were diseased and extremely tubercu- that, in such cases, the constitution was to 
howed lated throughout ; and he thought if the | Tesarded safe, but that, in 
stethoscope had heen applied, that this| Proporuon as 
U would have been detected, and the prac- 
titioner would have gone 80 ferther. De. wes beyond ofl 
or the Mr. Bennerr considered this condition | doubt that the vaccine cicatrix altered with 
~ howe of the lungs the very best to have led en/ the enjargement of the skin as the child 

a din examiner to a correct knowledge of the) grew, and that the appearance of vaccina- 

atin state @f the heart and large vessels. The | tion, in some cases, also entirely disappeared. 
ii lungs being @ solid mass, the sound would| He did not consider the experience of the 

hades have been easily communicated through | last ten years bore out the notion of the 

eft them to the side of the thorax. vaccine power being so effectual and per- 

curiom Dr. Somenvitte related the case of manent as had been previously supposed. 

“There soldier, who applied, three or four years | He thought, as the distinctive characters of 

ald fill ago, for relief at St. George’s Hospital, | vaccination wore out in the course of time, 

t free- where there was no indication whatever so the protective power diminished, and he 

= meat given, by the condition of the pulse, of the had, in a great many instances, recommended 

= hin - existence of aneurism, but which was clearly | re-vaccination. e considered, that as life 

eonity, deteeted by the ication of the stethos- | advanced, there was a disposition to take 

r cope to the chest. The eoldict labowred| the discase, stronger han in early life, He 
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looked upon the average time of the protec- 
tive vaccine T wearing out, to be un- 
der 14 or 15 years. In ion to the 
perfection of the vaccination in the first in- 
stance, 80 would be the period of the cessa- 
tion of its protective power. The vaccine 
vesicle was by no means uniform in its ap- 
. hen vaccination was first in- 
troduced, the objection to it was, that its 
protective power would not be so perma- 
nent as inoculation with the smallpox. It 
was said, the protective power of the small- 
inoculation was, and would continue to 
as permanent at one period as at another ; 
this pathological principle Dr. Gregory did 
not believe obtained with respect to vacci- 
nation, and he considered those who were 
vaccinated more safe during the first ten 
— than during the remainder of their 
ves. 


Mr. Burwerr regretted deeply to have 
heard this statement from the tips of Dr. 
Gregory. He had had great experience at 
the Broad Street Institution, where 1400 or 
1500 had been vaccinated in the course of 
the last year. The greatest attention was 
paid to the cases there, and he felt bound to 
state, and had no hesitation in telling the 
Society, that the principle laid down by Dr. 
Gregory was not supported by facts, but was 

‘ounded, and utterly incorrect. Very, very 
few indeed, who had been vaccinated in 
Broad Street, took the disease again ; those 
who did were under the age of 14, nay, of 
10 years, He bad known patients labour- 
ing under vaccination and smallpox at the 
same time; others to have smallpox, 
while the indentations were perfectly dis- 
tinct in the vaccine cicatrix; and he had 
known nurses, who had been most dread- 
fully disfigured in youth by smallpox, take 
the disease again at 50 years of age, aud die 
ofit. Under these circumstances, he hoped 
the Society, and the profession at large, 
would be of opinion, as he was, that where 
it happened, fend very rarely indeed it was, 
compared with the bulk of mankind,) thata 
person was attacked with the disease after 
vaccination, in such a case it was owing to 
idiesyncrasy of habit. 

Another Gentleman, who spoke on the 
subject, considered that great blame at- 
tached to many practitioners, for not tho- 
roughly satisfying themselves that vaccina- 
tion was perfect and complete. They were 
content to be told by nurses, or any person 
in attendance, that after vaccination, inflam- 
mation had taken place, a crust had ap- 

, and the child had done well. This 
was not the way to enable persons fairly to 
estimate the efiects and worth of vacciua- 
tion. 


November 1, 1828. 
Professor Taomson in the Chair. 


SUBDIVISION OF LABOUR IN THE PROTES- 
SION.—TREATMENT OF VARICOSE VEINS, 
AND INTERMITTENTS. 


Dr. Srewarr read a paper on the expedi- 
ency of the subdivision of labour in our 
ion. The paper had been submitted 
to the consideration of the Committee, and 
they having concluded that it was not calcu- 
lated to disturb the harmony of the Society, 
gave permission to its being read. The 
Doctor carefully avoided adverting to the 
divisions made in the profession by the ex- 
isting chartered bodies, simply stating, that 
he consijered them, as far as they went, 
for the benefit of the community. He re- 
garded it as highly to the advantage of 
mankind, that the medical practitioner 
should adopt one particular branch of the 
profession, and give his almost entirely un- 
divided attention to that particular branch : 
the branch to be determined upon i 
to the liking of the practitioner, the parti- 
cular condition of society in which he was 
placed, and a due consideration of any other 
circumstances calculated to assist and direct 
his views. He considered, also, that it 
would be much to the advantage of medical 
pupils, as well as to practitioners, that, in 
such places as the hospitals in London, 
all diseases of the same class, icularly 
chronic diseases, should be and 
ther. 

r. James Jonnsrone agreed in the 
utility of the subdivision of labour; but the 
question with him was, the grand point at 
which the minimum of education, without 
which no one ought to be allowed to prac- 
tise, was to be determined. Upon this 
question there would be the profession, the 
public, the corporate bodies, and Parlia- 
ment, to consult ; and, in all probability, no 
two of these would be found to agree. He 
thought the minimum of time, in acquiring 
the knowledge, ought to be double that 
which it now was, and that the additional 
time should be taken out of the required 
period of apprenticeship ! 

Mr. A. Tomson objected to this scheme. 
If there was to be any modification in the 
rofession at all, he held that all men should 
required to be general practitioners. 
The general practitioner he looked upon 
as at the head of the profession. 


Mr. Mayo thought he might usefully 
state the mode which he adopted, of obli- 
terating varicose veins in the lower extre- 
mities. Where the vein was either cut 
through, or tied, he had found ee 
very usually supervene to a fatal extent ; 
buat he had been in the habit of applying a 
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caustic paste (caustic potash) made into a stiff|tlemen had spoken on one subject, another 


paste with soft soup, for about an inch, or an 
inch and a half, along and across the vein ; 
this he allowed to remain on for about seven 
hours ; slough and ulceration followed ; and, 
for a day or two, the vein did not appear to 
be much affected, but, in about five or six 
days, its character b pletely obli- 
terated at the spot where the caustic had 
been applied. In some instances pain had 
supervened, but not to an extent requiring 
any active treatment. 

r. Arnott had found Mr, Mayo’s plan 
most successful. 

Mr. A. Tnomson, and the Chairman, had 
never tried, in their opinion, a better course 
of treatment than that of puncturing the 
vein, and applying a pretty tight compress, 
a roller, and cold applications. ‘Ibey had 
found this g lly to d 

Mr. Mayo alluded to cases in which it 
was n to obliterate a part of the 
vein altogether. He looked upon punctur- 
ing as a palliative only, the patient being 
liable to a varicose state of the veins at 
some subsequent period, where obliteration 
was not effected, and which could not be 
effected, by puncture. 

Dr. James Jounsrone wished to hear 
the opinion of the Society upon a particular 
class of intermittents, which he considered 
to be much more common in this country 
within the last 18 months, or two years, 
than they had been at any former period. 
Not long ago he bad been called to a case 
of severe diarrhea, coming on every third 
day, and lasting for about six hours. It 
resisted al! the usual remedies ; but, as soon 
as he found it to be an intermittent, he gave 
quinine, which at once cured it. A lady, a 
patient of his, was troubled with diabetes, 
coming on every third day. On tasting the 
urine on the third day, which was exceed- 
ngly abundant, he found it as sweet as 
syrup, and which he immediately stopped 
by the exhibition of arsenic aud quinine. 

the very evening on which he was ad- 
dressing the Society, he had been called to 
a case of violent palpitation of the heart, 
accompanied with rngings in the ears, 
which, the patient informed him, came on 
about 10 o’clock every night, and continued 
till four in the morning. He had not had 
time to try any thing in this case, but he 
had no doubt that the same class of reme- 
dies would be found effectual. 

The Cuainman certainly considered the 
air of London, within the time specified by 
the last speaker, to be materially altered ; 
for he believed intermittents had been much 
more common within that period than for 
the preceding 15 or 20 years. 


A great part of the ing was in 


was commenced; one or two gentlemen 
having spoken, then a third wished to make 
observations on the first; and this was con- 
tinued throughout the whole of the evening 
—a continued course of vacillation, and, 
as the Chairman observed, a pendulum- 
like action, characterised the discussion of 
the night; which he considered extremely 
injurious to the interests of the Society, and 
which, he trusted, would not occer again. 
The whole of the inconvenience arose from 
the non-existence of an explicit law, by 
which the members might know when one 
subject was completely disposed of, and 
when they were at liberty to bring 

another. 


POST-MORTEM EXAMINATIONS AT ST. 
THOLOMEW'’S. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sir,—There is an old adage which runs 
thus, ‘‘ time ripeneth and bringeth all things 
to maturity ;” by time every thing cometh to 
be made manifest and patent, and that time is 
the father of perfection—to this I shall not 
subscribe my assent; but there will appear 
a very obvious reason, when we know that 
“* nothing is perfect,” ‘* nihil est ab omni 
parte beatum ;” therefore we cannot sup- 
pose that St. Bartholomew's Hospital could 
be faultless. However, as there is yet ‘a 
single fault,’’ and that one so clearly con- 
nected with our interests, | cannot refrain 
from noticing it. I allude to the irregular, 
and * hole and corner,’”” manner in which 
post-mortem inspections are conducted. I 
look back to the past week, and find that 
many interesting examinations have been 
made ; but intelligence of these incidents 
had only reached the * privileged few,” 
consequently any profitable observations, 
or any reflections which they might suggest, 
have been totally lost. There is a board 
suspended in a conspicuous place, intended, 
as its title imports, (‘‘ notices’’) to convey 
such information, and why is it not used 
for such purposes ? 

Trusting that this will be eradicated (as 
many others have been) by a hint in your 
useful Journal, 

I remaia yours, &c. 


A 
October 25, 1828. 


[We have received several other letters 
on this subject, and to the same effect as 
the above. ‘There is a great negligence 
somewhere, and the pupils have just cause 


useless disputations. After one or two gen- 
No. 271. 


of complaint.—Ep. L.] 
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THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, November 8, 1828. 


Tus Times of Monday last, in an ar- 
ticle on the new Regulations of the Apo- 
thecaries’ Company, had the following para- 
graph :— 

** We cannot conclude these hasty re- 
marks without expressing our disapproba- 
tion of the conduct of an able Medical Jour- 
nal, which has attacked the new regula- 
tions in a style of ribaldry, for which it would 
require its former merits towards the pub- 
lic and the profession to procure forgive- 
ness.” 

As we know of no other Medical Period- 
ical which has, in any way, condemned the 
Apothecaries’ Enactment of 1815, the charge 
of ribaldry, we fear, must be taken as 
against Tue Lancer; but our regret at the 
accusation is more than removed by the 
complimentary title which our enlightened 
contemporary has been pleased to bestow 
on this publication. We hope The Times 
will consider, on reflection, that there are 
other words which would have more cor- 
rectly defined, than “ ribaldry,” the lan- 


guage in which we have expressed our dis- 
gust and indignation at the conduct of the 


Apothecaries’ Company. No writer is bet- 
ter acquainted with the force of sarcasm 
and ridicule than the Editor of The Times— 
weapons which he frequently and most judi- 
ciously employs. Hence we were not a 
little surprised at the “ disapprobation ” 
expressed by our contemporary at the man- 
ner in which we have spoken of the new 
« Regulations.” The Times knows full well, 
that argument bestowed on some people is 
not only lost labour, but that, unfortunately, 
it sometimes adds to the self-conceit of the 
ignorant and bigoted. Acting on this know- 
ledge, what was the conduct of our 

porary on Tuesday, only the very day after 
he had spoken with “ disapprobation”’ of 
our “ ribaldry?” why, by a few ‘ banter- 


ing” sentences, he raised a laugh against 
some old ladies, not a whit more respect. 
able, nor more wise, than the Hags of Khu- 
barb Hall, and on whose bigoted and child- 
ish proceedings, reason would have had as 
little influence as love of justice is likely to 
have, on the measures of medical legislators. 

We shall extract a passage from our con- 
temporary’s leading article of Tuesday, not 
only because we like example better than 
precept, but because we happen to know a 
little of these enemies to “ Papishes.”” Let 
the reader bear in mind, that the writer 
disapproves” of ribaldry :— 

« The first Cumberlo-Brunswick Meet- 
ing which we have to announce after that 
of Kent, is one summoned for to-morrow at 
Honiton, in Devonshire! Magnificent! ! 
How prevalent is the force of example!!! 
Lord Winchilsea, and Sir Edward Knatch- 
bull—a Peer of Parliament, and one of the 
Members for the county of Kent—have moved 
John Rogers and William Rogers, the port- 
reeve and bailiff of Honiton, in Devon- 
shite, to form a club in that ancient vil, for 
the protection of the Protestant religion in 
this United Kingdom. ‘To be sure, William 
Rogers and John Rogers, being no great 
clerks, were obliged to get the landlord of the 
King’s Arms Ino, where the Club is to 
meet, to pen the requisition for them, and 
he has made but moderate work of it: but 
if men are loyal, what signifies writing, 
reading, or spelling ? Cobbett says he was 
a soldier as well as the Duke of Wellington ; 
and so was Bull-calf in the play, as well as 
Hotspur and Prince Hal; and John and 
William Rogers are enemies to Pupishes no 
less than Lord Winchilsea and Sir Edward 
Knatchbull.” 


This “* banter,” as The Times calls it, has, 
we have litde doubt, produced its effect, 
not only on the implicated parties, but also 
on their neighbours; yet, had argument 
been the weapon, we dare swgar the former 
would have laughed at the writer, although 
not exactly in the same style in which they 
now laugh. If The Times may “ banter” 
the Anti-Popery dames of that rottenest of 
the rotten boroughs, Honiton, why may not 
we banter the Old Hags of that rotten corpo- 
ration in Rhubarb Hall? For surely it is not 
less ridiculous for a company of retail drug- 


gists to pretend to legislate for the medical 
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profession, than it is for John and William 
Rogers, druggists ; C. Flood, lawyer ; C. Gor- 
don, of the Bastard® family; V. Somerset, 
parson; P, Mules, lawyer; L. Gidley, 
lawyer; G. Conry, half-pay officer; H. 
Wright, probably of Charles Wright's fa- 
mily ; H.G.Coplestone, parson ; and Cap- 
tain Basleigh, grocer, of the vil of Honiton, 
holding a meeting, to support the Protestant 
Church against the mischievous designs of 
the Papishes. Hags of Rhubarb Hall, and 
Honiton Brunswickers !—i'faith you are ex- 
cellent company, and admirably matched. 
The Times is wrong, however, when he 
ascribes the authorship of the requisition to 
Mr. Bowerman, the landlord of the King’s 
Arms, who is much too clever a man to pen 
such trash: he is, indeed, an enemy to the 
practices of Catholicism, because he is a 
confirmed hater of fast-days. And thus we 
conclude our banter. 

If the Apothecaries’ Act of 1815 bad been 
founded upon just qnd equitable principles, 
— if it had not deceived the public, by pro- 
fessing what it can never accomplish,— 
and if it had not invested a set of indivi- 
duals with powers which they have proved 
themselves to be incapable of properly ex- 
ercising,—we should not have spoken of it 
on so many occasions in such unqualified 
terms of condemnation. 

We stated in our Ninth Volumet, that the 
Act was projected by avarice, supported by 
intrigue, and enacted by ignorance, From 
that statement we do not now retract one 
word; and if The Times would be at the 
pains to peruse the document, we are per- 
suaded that his conviction of the unjust 
motives of its proposers, and the impolitic 
provisions of mary of its clauses, will not 
be less strong than our own. 

The powers, however, which have been 
recently assumed by the Apothecaries’ 
Company, are clearly not warranted by the 


* Bastard is one of the county members. 
t Page 5. 


Act; in fact, they are usunrep. The fifth 
clause defines the business, or duty, of the 
apothecary. 

‘* And whereas it is the duty of every 
person using or exercising the art and mys- 
tery of an apothecary to prepare with ex- 
actness aud to dispense such medicines as 
may be directed for the sick by any physi- 
cian lawfully licensed to practise physic by 
the president end’commonalty of the faculty 
of physic in London, or by either of the 
two universities of Oxford or Cambridge ; 
therefore, for the further protection, secu- 
rity, and benefit of his Majesty’s subjects, 
and for the better regulation of the prace 
tice of physic throughout England and 
Wales, be it enacted, That if any person 
using or exercising the art and mystery of 
an apothecary shall at any time knowingly, 
wilfully, and contumaciously refuse to make, 
mix, compound, prepare, give, apply or 
administer, or any way to sell, set on sale, 
put forth, or put to sale, to any person or 
persons whatever, any medicines, com- 
pound medicines, or medicinable compesi- 
tions, or shall deliberately, or negligently, 
falsely, unfaithfully, fraudulently, or unduly 
make, mix, compound, prepare give, apply, 
or administer, or any way sell, set on sale, 
put forth, or put to sale, to any person or 
persons whatever, any medicines, compound 
medicines, or medicinable compositions, as 
directed by any prescription, order, or re- 
ceipt, signed with the initials, in his own 
hand-writing, of any physician so lawfully 
licensed to practise physic, such person or 
persons so offending shall, upon complaint 
made within twenty-one days by such phy- 
sician, and upon conviction of such offence 
before any of his Majesty’s justices of the 
peace, unless such otiender can show some 
satisfactory reason, excuse, or justification 
in this behalf, forfeit for the first offence the 
sum of five pounds,” 


And, in clause twenty, it is provided, that, 
“if any person, (except such as are then 
actually practising as such,) shall, after the 
said ist day of August, 1815, act or practise 
as an apothecary in any part of England or 
Wales, without having obtained such certi- 
ficate as aforesaid,—every person so offend- 
ing shall, for every such offence, forfeit and 
pay the sum of twenty pounds.” Here we 
have the business of the apothecary defined, 
viz, dispensing the prescriptions of physicians, 
who are legally authorised to prescribe ;” 
and, secondly, the amount of penalty which 
is to be inflicted on those who infringe this 
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practice. By a most extraordinary species 
of ratiocination, the Court of Examiners 
have contrived to understand, that, by 
these clauses, they may mulct the members 
of the College of Surgeons of their imme- 
morial rights ; prevent the graduates of the 
Scotch, and other Universities, from prac- 
tising as apothecaries in England; and 
prohibit, not only surgeons, but even the 
Fellows of the London College of Physi- 
cians, from dispensing their own prescrip- 
tions. Thus, from their measures, they 
would have it inferred, that it was the in- 
tention of the Legislature to refuse gentle- 
men, whom they deemed capable of pre- 
scribing for the cure of the most important 
diseases, the opportunity of mixing in a 
mortar the remedies which they have the 
ability to direct. Now, we ask, could this 
have been the intention of the Legislature ? 
If the following clause of the Act should 
furnish a negative to this question, then 
we shall have proved the usurpation of 
the Company, and the consequent illegality 
of their present proceedings. 

** Provided always, and be it further en- 
acted, That nothing in this Act contained 
shall extend, or be construed to extend, to 
prejudice or in any way to affect the trade 
or business of a chymist and druggist, in 
the buying, preparing, compounding, dis- 
pensing, and vending drugs, medicines, and 
medicinable compounds, wholesale and re- 
tail ; but all persons using or exercising the said 
trade or business, or who shall or may hereafter 
use or exercise the same, shall and may use, ex- 
ercise, and carry on, the same trade or businees in 
such manner, and as fully and amply to all in- 
tents and purposes, as the same trade or business 
was used, exercised, or carried on by chumists 
and druggists before the passing of this Act.” 

To this clause we earnestly invite the 
particular attention of The Times ; for, if we 
can only succeed in convincing our con- 
temporary of the inutility of the Apothe- 
caries’ Act in its present shape, or, what is 
worse, its pernicious effects on the interests 
of the public and of the medical profession, 
we are persuaded that he will not only aid 
the cause of medical reform, but, by his 
powerful advocacy and unrivalled influence, 


accomplish its speedy and final success. 

The profession, at this day, stand in need of 

little information on the subject; it is the 

public and parliament who require to be en- 

lightened. The Legislature having considered 

that chemists and druggists are fully qualified 

to execute all the duties which belong to 

the business of the apothecary, can any 

person, possessing common sense, believe 

that they intended to withhold from phy- 

sicians and surgeons, of the first rate charac- 

ter and education, privileges and immuni- 
ties which are so freely and so unreservedly 

awarded to the ignorant and uneducated? 

The words of the Act declare, that it was to 
protect the public from the practices of 
ignorant persons ; the privileges granted to 
the chemists and druggists, is an acknow- 
ledgement that they are not the ignorant 
persons from whom it was necessary to pro- 
tect the public; therefore, in seeking for 
those individuals, from whose ignorant 
practices it was deemed expedient to guard 
the public, we must descend from the che- 
mist and druggist a step or two lower, and 
here we find the uniaformed shop-boy and the 
impudent quack ; the former of whom, it is 
well known in numberless instances, is per- 
mitted to dispense the prescriptions of sur- 
geons and physicians; and the latter kills, 
far and wide, by means of his baneful nos- 
trums. Whence, then, the protection from 
the Apothecaries’ Act? It is a delusion ; 
a profitable one, to the Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany, it must be confessed, into whose 

coffers it has caused to be thrown, even at 
this early period, nearly thirty thousand 
pounds. The individual of the present day, 
who styles himself chemist and druggist, is, 
in every respect, the apothecary, not only of 
the most remotes times, but the apothecary 
described in the Charter of James the First, 
and further, the apothecary described in the 
Act of 1815; a person whose attainments 
and practice are altogether dissimilar to 
those of the general practitioner or surgeon, 
with whom, of late, it has been the fashion 
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with the members of a certain corporation 
to confound him. Chemists and druggists, 
before the Act of 1815, not only in London, 
but in many parts of the country, were 
in the habit of visiting patients, prescrib- 
ing for patients, and dispensing their own 
prescriptions. These privileges were se- 
cured to them by the foregoing clause ; 
accordingly, at the present day, without 
having served any apprenticeship to a 
medical man, entirely divested of scien- 
tifie medica] information, they visit sick per- 
sons, prescribe, dispense the medicines, and 
can recover at law for medicines so supplied ; 
yet, owing to the usurpation of the 
Apothecaries’ Company, the Fellows of the 
College of Physicians, even Sir Henry Hal- 
ford himself, cannot dispense his own pre- 
scriptions, unless he open shop as a chemist 
and druggist; Scotch graduates are pre- 
vented (no great loss, to be sure) from 
practising in England and Wales as apothe- 
caries; the members of the English College 
of Surgeons do not recover at law for medi- 
eines with which they supply their patients, 
and are prohibited from dispensing their 
own prescriptions. These are a few of the 
blessings which we derive from the Apothe- 
caries’ Act, and the “usurpation of the 
Apothecaries’ Company. 

We are as anxious as The Times can be, 
that the public should be protected against 
unqualified practitioners, and, probably, we 
are more auxious that the interests of the 
profession should be protected against the 
unprincipled proceedings of the same im- 
pudent imposters. But, in our anxiety to 
see this accomplished, we cannot laud the 
Apothecaries’ Act of 1815, a measure which, 
although it may have effected some good, 
has gone far towards destroying the respect- 
ability of the profession, owing to the 
powers with which it invested a company 
of retail druggists. The conduct of this 
body to medical students has been infamous ; 
each year they have published ex post facto 
laws, which have had the effect of putting 
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meritorious young men to enormous ex- 
pense and unnecessary trouble, without any 
equivalent advantage ; and in some instances 
students of great merit have quitted the 
profession in disgust, from the harassing 
and cruel tendency of the Company’s “ re- 
gulation.” Give us ‘ indentures,” give us 
“« certificates,” give us “ certificates,” is 
the eternal, the senseless cry, of the Court 
of Examiners. They demand similar inden- 
tures and similar certificates, from young 
men of ability and from men of no ability ; 
from the industrious and from the idle ; 
from the talented and from the stupid. They 
must and will exact the same sum of money, 
from each candidate, utterly regardless 
of natural capabilities and acquirements. 
Can The Times, the liberal, the enlightened 
Times, support such a system as this? 
Will The Times, who has so ably and so 
beneficially advocated, by unanswerable 
arguments, the removal of restrictions on 
commerce, become a stickler for restric- 
tions on science? Impossible.—The Times, 
who was for the free introduction of French 
silk, will not, surely, attempt to pro- 
hibit French physic. If a pupil claim to be 
examined, why should he not be examined 
without the production of a single certifi- 
cate? Because if the Examiners are them- 
selves qualified for the proper execution of 
their duty, the public will find their security 
in the success of the examined. Certificates, 
it is true, show that acertain sum of money 
has been expended ; but in the medical pro- 
fession, talent alone is the legitimate source 
of respectability. 


A Wersty Mepicat Jounnat has just 
appeared at Paris, under the title of** Jowrnal 
Hebdomadairede Médecine,” which, in point 
of form, type, and general arrangement, 
bearsa striking resemblance to Tue Lancet. 
It is, in fact, another imitation of this Jour- 
nal ; and, as far as we can judge from an in- 
spection of the first Number, a more re- 
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epectable imitation of our publication than 


any which has been attempted in our own 
metropolis. ‘The Editors state in their Pre- 
face, that they have been induced to under- 
take this work in consequence of the un- 
settled state of the medical profession in 
France. ‘* La monde medical,” they observe, 
est agité, depuis quelque tems, par un vague 
sentiment d’irresolution et d'inquiétude.” What 
grounds there may be at Paris for asserting 
that the medical world is in a state of agi- 
tation, we know not; but it is a little sin- 
gular that a state of the profession, which, 
according to the enemies of medical reform 
in this country, derives its origin from the 
appearance of Tue Lancerin October 1825, 
should now be assigned, by the French jour- 
nalists, as a reason for a similar publication 
in Paris. The supposed agitation of the 
medical profession in this country, is, we 
repeat it for the hundredth time, a chimera, 
a mere creature of the imagination, or, ra- 
ther, a fiction propagated by the corrupt 
junta, which has too long battened on the 
spoils which it has appropriated, at the 
price of the welfare, the honour, and the 
respectability, of the profession. ‘That cor- 
rupt junta is fully sensible of the tranquil- 
lity of the profession, and it foresees, in 
that tranquillity, a storm that threatens 
it with destruction. The great body of the 
profession is calm, and collected, and reso- 
lute ; it is only the few obscene birds of 
prey, which have hitherto clouded and cor- 
rupted the medical atmosphere, that are 
crest-fallen and agitated. 


Aw account of another successful opera- 
tion for aneurism of the innominata and 
carotid, by tying the artery on the distal 
side of the tumour, will be found at page 
187 of our present Number. Country sur- 
geons are beginning to take their proper 
station. The treatment of the case re- 
flects great credit on the talent and dis- 
crimination of Mr. D. Evans. 


NEW PARIS JOURNAL. —ANEURISM. 


LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
November 5, 1828. 


Dr. Hastam, President, in the Chair. 


Tuts was the evening appointed for re- 

ceiving the general report of the state of 
the Society, end, by whom we know not, 
directions were given contrary to any exist- 
ing law, that no visitors should be admitted 
into the Society until after the report was 
received, and its affairs discussed. The 
consequence of this was, that a number of 
visiters were kept waiting in another room 
until half past nine o'clock, when it was in- 
timated to them by one of the Registrar's 
sons, that the private business having occu- 
pied the whole of the evening, the other 
business of the Society would not be entered 
upon, and that, therefore, they might 
depart. 
Several members, as they proceeded up 
stairs to the Society, seeing the visitors 
waiting, regretted that they, having in- 
tended to favour the Society with their pre- 
sence, should not have been admitted into 
the room, and expressed their abhorrence 
at anything in the shape of privacy being 
carried on within the walls of the institue 
tion. There was no report prepared for the 
President ; therefore he was under the ne- 
cessity of calling, in succession, upon the 
Treasurer, Librarian, and Secretary, for 
foreign correspondence, to lay before the 
Society oral statements, in order that its 
members might clearly understand the situa- 
tion of their affairs. 

The Treasurer (Dr. Surarman) stated, 
that it appeared the Society was a little in 
arrear, owing to the great expense it had 
been at in the repairs of its house, &e. 

The Presipenr hoped it would be found, 
the Society possessed ample energies to 
enable it to retrieve itself from its present 
difficulties. 

Mr. Tyrreut adverted to the manner in 
which the Society had been detained a fort- 
night ago, in consequence of the absence of 
the Registrar, he having been detained by 
the Council in their room, after the usual 
period at which the Society meets. He 
cordially agreed with the observations 
made at that time by the President, strongly 
deprecated such conduct, and hoped that 
such a circumstance would not transpire 
again. 

In the course of observations from seve- 
ral quarters on this subject, it appeared 
that there was a law of the Society, making 
it the duty of one of the Secretaries, and not 
of the Registrar, to be p t at the com- 
mencement of the meeting, to read the 
minutes of the former night's discussion, 
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the latter officer's duty being merely to take 
notes of what transpired as the discussions 
proceeded. 

Mr. Carraway, one of the secretaries, 
observed that if this was really the duty of 
the secretary, he should forthwith un. 
burthen himself of the situation he held in 
the Society. 

The Prestpenr trusted, after the public 
notice that had been taken of this violation 
of order, there would be no future ground 
of complaint. 

A long discussion next arose, with re- 
gurd to the publication of the proceedings 
of the Society, and respecting the right of 
the Society to detain any papers that might 
be read to it. 

The Parsipent, with that openness and 
liberality for which he is so pre-eminently 
distinguished, advocated the propriety of 
affording, most cordially, every opportu- 
nity to the facility of publishing whatever 
transpired in the Society. He considered 
that faithful reports had done, and would do, 
more for the interests of the Society, and to 
promote the objects of its formation, than any 
other thing that could possibly be thought 
of ; and, consequently, that the Society, in- 
stead of objecting to the admission of the 
medical press, was greatly indcbted to it, for 
the part it took in their proceedings. As to 
the right of detaining papers after they had 
been read to the Society, he thought papers, 
read by authors themselves, differed very 
materially from those presented to, and 
read by, the Secretary. In the former in- 
stance, in his opinion, the papers were the 
literary property of the author, who had a 
right to make what further use of them he 
pleased,—either to publish them, or to lock 
them up in his drawer. 

Mr. Cattaway adverted to a case, in 
which, he believed, it turned out that the 
publication of reports, where they were 
allowed, took away the author's literary 
right in what was read ; and, if this were 
really the case, he thought there would be 
an objection to permitting the reports be- 
ing made. He could not but state, how- 
ever, that the reports in Tue Lancer ap- 

to him to be faithful accurate 
im every respect. 


Mr. Satmon considered the eye of the} in 


press one of the most excellent checks over 
the Society it could under any circum- 
stances have. Putting every thing else 
aside, it was calculated to prevent peo’ 

occupying the time of the Society in talk- 
ing nonsense. If they contin to talk 


nonsense, they were held up to the ridicule 
of the profession; and, in such cases, 
richly would they deserve to be bled weekly 
by Tue Lancer. cw and applause). 
Mr. 
other gentlemen 


Howe, and some 
» warmly supported the 
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President, and agreed with him, to the ut- 
most extent, in the propriety of assenting 
to, nay, of earnestly soliciting, the very 
advantageous assistance of the medical 
press. 

The Registrar, and a few others, at- 
tempted to stand up as staunchly on the 
other side of the question. They contended, 
might and main, for ‘“ Hole-and-Corner” 
work. ‘They seemed, like sensitive plants, 
afraid of being touched, as if conscious 
that they were unable to withstand the fair 
and open gaze of the profession. A negative 
reply was made by Mr. Field, the Registrar, 
to the question of a member, whether the ob- 
jection to the publication of reports of the 
Society, did not exist with respect to one 
weekly publication only. The question on 
this point might, perhaps, have been put to 
Mr. Field in another shape, andin a way in 
which it would have been impossible for him 
to have withheld the fact; for we conceive 
we have solid ground for alleging, that Mr. 
Field transfers the minutes of the Society to 
another publication. 

Mr. too, said, that the repos 
must either be by members, or visitors in- 
troduced by them; [what a discovery !] 
and, in his opinion, members ought to be 
held responsible for the conduct of those 
who were introduced by them! 

The Presipenrt politely and conclusively 
observed, that the accuracy with which the 
reports were made, was both a sufficient 
responsibility and security to the Society 
and its members. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL, 


List of Patients admitted under the care of 
Mr. Lawrence, October 30. 


Henry the Eighth’s Ward, No, 1.—Benjamia 
Shaw, wtat. 65, malignant tumour, proceed- 
ing from the lower part of the right orbit, 
with displacement of the eye and total loss 
of sight. 

No. 2.—W. Miller, xtat. 26, large ulcera- 
tion of the scrotum, with a fungus protrud- 


ing. 

No. 3.—E. Cummings, etat. 36, slough- 
ing ulceration of the left ancle. 

No. 6.—Isaac Pain, etat. 26, ulceration 
of the inside of the left thigh, with a sinus 
communicatin# with the femur. 

No. 8.—James Haynes, etat., 30, con- 
tracted rectum, with abscess surrounding, 
and a fungous excrescence growing from the 
anus. 

No. 11.—Edw. Barber, wtat. 50, exten- 
sive ulceration of the right leg below the 


knee. 
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No, 2, (Back Ward).—E. Hagger, zxtat. 
16, slight contusion of the right knee. 

No.8.—Richard Sweeney, #tat. 15, opa- 
city of the cornea of both eyes, and immo- 
bility of the iris of the right eve ; ulcera- 
tion of the right leg, and painful affection 
of the limbs. 

No. 11.—Edward Sharp, etat. 25, large 
sloughing ulceration of the left arm, with 
fungus. 

Lazarus’ Ward, No. 2.—R. B., wtat. 19, 
ulceration of the left groin, and bubo. 

No. 3.—W. J., wtat. 27, enlarged gland 
in both groins, with phimosis. 

No. 4.—W. 8., wtat. 17, excoriation and 
swelling of the prepuce, and swelling of the 
glans of the groin. 

No. 8.—W. L., wtat. 25, phimosis and 
ulceration of the prepuce, with pustular 
eruption over the body. 

No. 5.—J.L., wtat. 26, bubo in the left 

roin. 

No. 10.—W. K., wtat. 25, condylomatous 
excrescences about the anus. 

No. 11.—W. E., wtat. 24, ulceration of 
the prepuce, with swelling of the glands in 
the right groin. 

Faith's Ward, No. 10.—Ann Tilling, etat. 
23, ulceration of the varicose veins of the 
right leg. 

No. 18, (Back Ward).—Mary Stewart, 
tat. 28, ulceration of the upper part of the 
soft palate, and extending through it. 

No. 22.—Jane Perry, ztat. 25, circular 
ulcerations on different parts, and pustular 
eruptions. 

No. 21.—Ellen Ross, #tat. 35, deeply- 
seated phlegmonous ulceration of the neck, 
with scaly erruption. 

Magdalen’s Ward, No. 2.—A. K., wt. 18, 
gonorrhea, and ulceration of the labia. 

Patience’s Ward, No. 1.—E. M., etat. 20, 
syphilitic eruption over the body. 

No. 3.—C. R., wtat. 18, inflammation 
and swelling of the right elbow; ulcera- 
tions and discharge. 

No. 8.—A. S., wtat. 16, warts. 

No. 9.—M. A., xtat. 21, swelling and 
inflammation of the right labia. 


SUPPOSED PARALYSIS OF THE LOWER EXTRE- 
MITIES, WITH OBSTINATE COSTIVENESS, 


Jobn Errington, wtat. 32, was admitted 
on the 18th of September into Henry the 
Eighth’s Ward, under the care of Mr. 
Lawrence, as was inferred from his appear- 
ance and statement, labourigg under partial 
paralysis of the lower extremities, and a 
most obstinately costive state of the bowels. 
He was of middling stature, dark haired, 
five feet seven inches in height, ruddy ap- 
pearance, and a potter by trade. Stated 
that about seven months ago he was seized 


the lower extremities. Had been accus- 
tomed to get wet at work, but was not sen- 
sible of having taken cold at any particular 
period. The uneasiness in his limbs had 
continued until his admission. Could with 
great difficulty walk across the floor ; in at- 
tempting to walk, could not place the soles 
of his feet firmly and flatly on the floor, 
About three weeks ago his urine began to 
pass at night involuntarily. In the day 
time he can occasionally pass it at will, but 
with considerable pain ; is extremely rest- 
less at night, and has not slept soundly for 
some months. The ancle and knee joints 
always feel stiff. Pressure at the lower 
part of the lumbar vertebre gives pain, 
but there is no external appearance of in- 
jury. The bowels have been costive for a 
long time ; pulse 84. Ordered four grains 
of calomel, with ten of jalap, to be taken 
immediately, with a dose of the house me- 
dicine afterwards ; five grains of blue pill 
in the morning, and to be cupped to sixteen 
ounces. 

October 3. Since admitted he has been 

cupped in the loins and neck ; he has taken 
two dozen of the aloes and soap pills, four 
drops of the croton oil (a drop every two 
hours), a pint of castor oil, and a quart of 
house medicine, besides enemas and a very 
considerable quantity of calomel and jalap, 
and yet he persists in stating that his bowels 
have been but slightly acted upon, and the 
evacuations have been of a green watery 
nature. Complains of pain in the abdomen 
upon pressure, though there is no unnatu- 
ral appearance to the eye. 
In a few days afterwards, suspicion being 
excited in the mind of the surgeon that this 
patient was acting the part of the old soldier, 
and subsequent observations confirming this 
suspicion, he was ordered to march, to his 
no small annoyance. 


FRACTURE OF THE LEG IN A PATIENT AT 
THE SEVENTH MONTE OF GESTATION. 


Hannah Bruce, etat. 41, was admitted 
into No, 10, Queen’s Ward, under the care 
of Mr. Vincent, on the 10th of Sept., at 
half-past twelve p.a., with a fracture of the 
tibia and fibula, at about the inferior third 
of the left leg. The patient is seven months 
advanced in pregnancy ; gains her liveli- 
hood by selling articles in the street, and 
met with the accident by slipping on tbe 
floor when entering her lodgings. The 
child is alive, and very strong. The limb is 
in splints, and the patient confined 
to 


October 22. She has not had a bad symp- 
tom ; the union is perfect ; there is very 
little swelling of the foot; she is able to 


with chilliness, numbness, and cramps, in 


walk comfortably with @ crutch, and was 
this day discharged. 
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MALIGNANT DISEASE WITHIN THE CAVITY 
OF THE PELVIS. 

Caroline Douglas, wtat. 33, dark-haired, 
sallow appearance, and rather corpulent, 
was admitted on the 2ist of July into 
Faith’s Ward, under the care of Mr. Law- 
rence, apparently labouring under nothing 
more than simple cedema of the left lower 
extremity, and more particularly of the su- 
perior yom of the thigh. Leeches were 
applied, the saline mixture and purgatives 
had recourse to, and she soon left the Hos- 
pital, as was supposed, much improved. 

In the course of a few days she returned, 
worse than on her first appearance, and was 
re-admitted, The limb speedily became 
nearly three times as large as the other, 
and the edema progressively moved up the 
left side of the abdomen and chest, involv- 
ing the mammary gland. ‘The right lower 
extremity became occasionally swollen to 
a small extent, and towards the close of 
life the whole of the abdomen and chest. 
The patient, throughout her illness, com- 
plained of great pain in the left extremity, 
and, upon pressure, over the left iliac fossa. 
She was a married woman, had had chil- 
dren, and the youngest was twelve years of 
age. For a considerable period the limb 
presented all the appearances of phlegma- 
sia dolens, but till death there was an ob- 
security about the case. At one period 
there was a complete suppression of urine ; 
the elaterium was then had recourse to, 
which occasioned the kidneys again to se- 
crete. Sometimes there was a small quan- 
tity of blood mixed with the urine. Leeches, 
general bleeding, cupping, and the most 
appropriate medicines ingenuity could sug- 
gest, were had recourse to. As after cup- 
ping in the loins a great quantity of watery 
fluid escaped, and considerable relief was 
thereby afforded, Mr. Lawrence subse- 
quently made two small incisions on the 
external aspect of the thigh, and one in the 
leg, with a lancet, in the hope that these 
outlets might prove additionally advan- 
tageous, but unfortunately the hopes were 
not realised. In spite of every treatment 
the patient gradually grew worse till the 
morning of the Stst October, on which she 
expired. 

Post-mortem Examination was conduct- 
ed by Mr. Wood; and the following ap- 
pearances presented themselves :— 

On opening the chest and abdomen, the 
pericardium was found to be firmly adherent 
to several parts of the thorax, the peritoneum 
to the abdomen, and one portion of the intes- 
tines to another, in various parts, as well as 
almost throughout, to the omentum. The 
right ventricle of the heart enlarged, flaccid, 
and thin ; the liver exceedingly tuberculated ; 
the left kidney enormously enlarged through- 
Out its structure, weighing at least two 


pounds, but having a healthy appearance ; 
the right kidney smaller than usual. The 
ureter from the left kidney traceable, though 
with some difficulty, through a portion of 
the diseased structure in the pelvis, and 
perfectl vious; the right ureter was 
soem The renal artery on the dis- 
eased side not much, if any, larger than 
usual. An immense mass of diseased struc- 
ture was found firmly attached to the inter- 
nal part of the left pubic and ischiatic 
portion of the pelvis, running along the 
linea ilio-pectinea to the sacro-ischiatic 
symphysis, as well as in front, crossing the 
symphysis pubis, and dipping down to the 
outlet. The structure likewise extended 
out of the pelvis, proceeding down the 
thigh for about an inch and a half below 
Poupart’s ligament, and pressing firmly 
on the femoral vessels. 

The diseased substance was of a whitish 
cheesy nature, having somewhat the ap- 
pearance of medullary sarcoma; and from 
some parts of it, when cut into, a purulent 
discharge was observable. A small quan- 
tity of coagulated lymph and blood were 
found in the femoral vein, a short distance 
below Poupart’s ligament; and these, in 
all probabability, together with the pressure 
of the diseased substance upon it, occasion- 
ed the adematous state of the limb. ‘The 
tunics of the femoral artery were much 
thickened, indurated, its calibre diminished, 
and showed slight signs of commencing 
ossification. ‘The arteries, throughout the 
subject, were small. The lower three or 
four inches of the rectum were free from 
the disease, but all the rest, with a con- 
siderable portion of the sigmoid flexure of 
the colon, were involved in it, as well as 
the posterior surface of the bladder, fundus 
of the uterus, the ovaries on both sides, and 
the lumbar glands, which, with the excep- 
tion of the latter, were all, in some part or 
other, closely attached together, and with 
the diseased mass filled up the cavity of the 
pelvis, attached to it in front to the left 
ischiatic fossa and sacrum. On carrying a 
knife through the symphysis pubis, the 
bones separated easily to the extent of 
two inches, and then the sacro-iliac sym- 
physes were also observed to be detached. 
The internal surface of the bladder, oppo- 
site to where it was pressed forcibly upon 
posteriorly, presented a very vascular ap- 
pearance, and had the mucous membrane 
slightly ulcerated, which very likely pro- 
duced the blood #hat was observed to have 
passed in the urine during life. 

Mr. Langstaff, who saw the parts after 
dissection, considered the left kidney dis- 
eased, though it maintained, generally, a 
healthy appearance ; and that, probably, its 
morbid condition occasioned the suppression 
of the secretion of the urine. 
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186 LITHOTOMY:-—LARYNGOTOMY. 
8ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL. lations. 


ions near the fore- 
head, on the left side, are very luxuriant, 

and there is a considerable discharge of pus. 
PARALYSIS OF THE LOWER EXTREMITIES| A day or two after the operation, there was 


considerable disch through the poste- 


FOLLOWING INJURY. 
rior nares into the pharynx, but the matter 


Frepericx Pearcy, a healthy-looking and 
robust sailor, et. 2%, was admitted June 12, 
1828, under the care of Mr. Green ; stated | 
that about six months before admission, | 
whilst on the look out for land, he fell from | 
the fore-top-mast of the Atlas East India- 
man on his buttocks; he experienced a 
great deal of pain from his fall, and his 
lower extremities b i diately para- 
lytic; he was bled from his arm, and was 
likewise cupped on the loins. The catheter 
was introduced for a few days after receiv- 
ing the accident, and, for some time after- 
wards, his urine was thick, and highly 
offensive ; his bowels were not moved till 
eight days after the accident, ot ty 

ative medicine was administered. hen 
& was admitted, there was a projection 
of the spinous processes of three of the | 
lower dorsal vertebra, and complete para- 
lysis of the lower extremities ; sensibility 
not at all diminished ; bowels regular, and 
the urine not deficient in quantity, and 
readily evacuated. ‘The treatment adopted, 
since his stay in the hospital, has been the 
insertion of two setons in the back, and the 
application of the liniment of ammonia to 
his extremities. He says he is much bet- 
ter than when admitted ; he can now, No- 
vember 3, move his legs and toes with fa- 
cility. 


OPERATION OF LITHOTOMY. 


The operation of lithotomy was performed 
at this hospital on Friday, the 24th ult., by 
Mr. Green. The patient, a healthy-looking 
lad, wt. 10, had suffered under symptoms of 
stone for several years, and came from the 
vicinity of Wimbleton, Surrey. Mr. Green, 
as usual, the gorget; the stone was 
readily grasped by the forceps, but some 
delay was occasioned in its extraction by its 
large size; there was considerable pain in 
the abdomen two days after the operation, 
and twelve leeches were applied, which 
were repeated a day or two following. The 
boy has been doing well since. 

Nov. 4. Not a single bad symptom has 
occurred. The urine still escapes through 


the opening. 
TALIACOTIAN OPERATION. 


The man-who was operated on by Mr. 
Green for the formation of a new nose, is 
ing on well: on the left side it has united 
einesita—ch the right by granulation. 
e septum has not yet united, althoug 
there are, at this part, some healthy granu- 


is, at present, discharged by the nostrils of 


the newly-formed nose. At the upper sur- 


| face, on the right side, there is a dark spot, 


but, in all other parts, the wound has a 


healthy appearance. 


HOPITAL BEAUJON 


LARYNOGOTOMY. 


A younG man, 25 years of age, of a strong 
constitution, inadvertently let a needle slip 
down his throat. He was instantly attacked 
with violent cough and attempts to expec- 
torate, by which, at last, the thread to which 
the needle was attached was thrown up; 
this was, however, of little use, for pulling 
the thread brought on fresh attacks of 
coughing, and caused a oy painful sensa- 
tion in the larynx, as if the needle were 
fixed in its substance. After the patient 
had remained in this state for three days, 
he was, on the 19th of June, brought into 
the hospital ; at this time he was affected 
with a most violent convulsive cough, dys- 
pneea, extreme anxiety, intense pain in the 
larynx, almost total loss of voice, and very 
difficult deglutition. The external parts of 
the neck were red, hot, and swollen. During 
an attack of cough, the thread had agai 

disappeared. M. Blandin being uncertain 
whether the foreign body was in the larynx 
or in the wsophagus, put off the operation 
until the re-appearance of the thread should 
enable him to form amore certain diagnosis ; 
meanwhile leeches, venesection, &c., were 
employed. The above symptoms continued, 
but without indicating mach danger, till the 
Zist, when the thread, having been again 
brought up by coughing, many attempts 
were made to withdraw the needle by it, 
but in vain ; in depressing the tongue with 
the finger, it was evident that the thread 
entered the larynx on the left side of the 
epiglottis, and after a fruitless attempt to 
extract the needle by means of a curved 
tube, laryngotomy was resolved on. The 
swelling of the neck was so considerable, 
that it was impossible to find exactly the 
crico-thyreoidean space. M. Blandin made 
an incision in the middle of the laryngeal 
region, and by slowly dissecting the cellulo- 
fibrous mass, into which the subcutaneous 
muscles were changed, arrived at the crico- 


h| th membrane, which, after the ligature 


a few small arteries, was transversely 
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. A director was carried throu 


the aperture, and the thyreoid cartilage di- 
vided on it in its whole length; a violent, 


and tightness over the chest, after much ex- 
ertion, especially in walking fast up a hill. 
These symptoms continued until the 6th 


but short attack of cough followed this) March, when be had an attack of bronchitis, 


part of the operation ; when it had subsided, 
some attempts were made to extract the/|tion was copious, consisting © 
needle, but the extreme agitation which 
followed each introduction of the forceps, | 
made M. Blandin desist from them. The 
wound was dressed with a piece of adhesive 
plaster, with an opening in the middle for the 
passage of air. The act of swallowing was 


now attended with much less difficulty, but the 
fluids escaped, for the most part, through the 
wound. ‘The thread had, during the ope- 
ration, been involuntarily swallowed. ‘The 
next morning the needle, an inch and a 


half in length, was found fixed in the plaster, 


and easily extracted. From this time all 
the symptoms abated, and the wound slowly 
healed, at the end of September, a small 
fistulous opening, and some hoarseness, still 


remained.—Journ, Hebdumad. de Médec. 


HOTEL DIEU. 


CATARACT. 

In twenty-one cases of cataract, where 
M. Dupuytren performed keratonyxis, the 
following were the results :—of the pati- 
ents three were under ten, seven under 


fifty, and eleven above fifty years of age ;_ 


in eleven cases the operation was followed 
by immediate success ; in six, the patients 
recovered their sight after a month ; in four 
cases only the operation failed; in two of 
them amaurosis, in one opacity of the 
cornea, and, in another, inflammation and 
atrophy of the eye ensued. 


ANEURISM OF THE INNOMINATA 
AND CAROTID. 


[Communicated by Mr. Wanpror.] 


Aneurism of the Innominata and Root of the 
Carotid, successfully treated by Tying the 
Carotid Artery. 

By D. Evays, Esq. Surgeon at Belper, 
Derbyshire. 


Wirriam Hatt, etat. 30, a butcher and 
horse-dealer, an athletic and spirited young 
man, about five feet six inches high, has 
been accustomed to laborious exercise, fre- 
quently riding from 70 to 100 miles a day, 
and has always enjoyed excellent health, 
until the appearance of the following symp- 
toms :—About 14 months ago he was seized 
with shortness of breath, troublesome cough, 


which he attributed to cold. His expectora- 
mucus 
slightly streaked with blood, and his cough 
came on in violent paroxyms, which were 
followed by a sense of suffocation. 

On the 10th of March, after a fit of 
coughing, a soft pulsating tumour, about 
the size of a walnut, suddenly made its a 
pearance behind, and extending a little 
above the right sterno-clavicular articula- 
tion, and covered, externally, by the sternal 
portion of the sterno-mastoid muscle. ‘The 
tumour was greatly diminished by firm pres- 
sure, but could not be made to disappear 
entirely. 

The pulsation of the tumour, which was 
synchronous with that of the heart, was 
increased in force by pressure upon the 
right subclavian artery, and was diminished, 
aud sometimes completely arrested, by pres- 
sure upon the right carotid, above the tu- 
mour. The pulsations of the right carotid, 
and subclavian arteries, were stronger than 
those of the left; but there was no appa- 
rent difference in the pulsations of the ra- 
dial arteries. 

As soon as the tumour e its 
ance, the cough and 
troublesome, and his health was soon re- 
established. His chest sounded well upon 
percussion, and the respiratory murmur 
was distinctly heard all over it. No unna- 
tural pulsation could be detected, by the 
use of the stethoscope, between the tumour 
and the heart. A loud and powerful pulsa- 
tion was heard over the tumour, unattended 
with any unusual sound. 

In taking into cunsideration the situation 
of the tumour,—its sudden appearance, after 
a violent paroxysm of coughing, and its 
soft pulsating character, together with the 
symptoms above enumerated,—litile doubt 
could be entertained of its nature, and I 
concluded that the root of the carotid artery 
was the seat of the disease. 

Considering this a favourable case for the 
operation lately revived, and so ably advo- 
cated by Mr. Worden, I was induced to 
obtain the opinion of two eminent surgeons 
in London respecting its propriety. Both, 
however, disapproving of the operation, it 
was, therefore, determined, with the a 
probation of my fri@tds, Mr. Bennet, and 
Mr. Brown, of Derby, that a fair trial 
should be made of Valsalva’s plan of treat- 
ing aneurisms. 

The nature of the disease was fully ex- 
plained to the patient, who, fortunately, was 
a man of strong sense and most determined 
resolution, and, from his employment lead- 
ing him to study the diseases of horses, 
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in making him com- 
prehend the dangerous tendency of the dis- 
ease. He therefore submitted, with per- 
fect confidence, to the proposed plan of 
treatment ; and I cannot suff~ieutly admire 
the fortitude and cheerfulness with which 
he bore the long privation which it was ne- 
cessary to enforce, and the implicit faith 
which he placed in ull the remedies adopted 
for his relief. 

April 3. He was accordingly ordered to 
bed, to be bled, to the extent of eight ounces, 
every third day ; his diet to consist of small 
— of gruel, broth, and tea. Small 

3 of digitalis were likewise adminis- 
tered. This plan of treatment was conti 
nued until the 13th of July. During the 
first month, there appeared some little im- 
provement ; his pulse was frequently as low 
as 47 in the minute, the tumour became 
harder, its pulsation less forcible, and more 
remote; from which it was supposed that 
coagula might be forming. The blood hi- 
therto had seemed perfectly healthy, and it 
was noticed that, if the bleeding were de- 
layed beyond the usual time, the symptoms 
were aggravated, 

In the beginning of May, a great altera- 
tion, for the worse, took place, which was 
supposed to be owing to his taking a smal! 
quantity of animal food. ‘The blood, after 
each bleeding, became buffed ; pulse 80 in 
the minute ; the tumour rapidly increasing 
in the course of a few days, and becoming 
very painful upon p - Twenty leeches 
were applied, without any relief. A few 
days afterwards a diarrhoea supervened, the 
inflammatory state of the tumour abated, 
the pain ceased, and the swelling, in some 
degree, subsided. After this attack, his 
pulse was never less than 80 in the minute, 
although the same plan of treatment was 
rigidly adhered to. 

From this time until the ist of July, the 
tumour remained stationary ; but, from the 
latter date, until the 20th, he gradually got 
worse; the tumour increased, and now 


reached as high as the cricoid cartilage, and, day 


by its pressure upon the trachea and cso- 
agus, partially impeded respiration and 
Neglutiticn. His shirt-collar, which, prior 
to his illness, would button comfortably, 
could not now be made to meet by more 
than three inches ; his countenance became 
bleached; pulse more feeble; and it was 
evident that the lowering system had been 
carried as far as it coufd vith safety. 


Under these circumstances the operation 
was recommended, as the only remaining 
chance. Its advantages and disadvantages 
were fairly stated, and the chance of suc- 
cess, although small, made him anxious that 
it should be performed. Dr. Bent, of Derby, 


ANEURISM OF THE INNOMINATA. 


in the propriety of the operation, as a last 


On the morning of the 22nd of July, the 

day proposed for the operation, the patient 

becat. 0 agitated, that the pulsation of 
the tumour of the heart, and the large arte- 

ries, especially the abominal aorta, was 

perceptible to the eye. The operation was 

performed in the presence of Messrs. Ben- 

net and Brown, of Derby ; Mr. Ingle, of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch ; and Mr. Walne, of 
Chancery Lane, surgeons. In consequence 

of the tumour extending so high up the 

neck, there was some difficulty in getting 
down to the sheath of the artery, which was 

opened to the extent of half an inch. The 

artery appeared healthy, and was easily 

secured by a single ligature of strong silk. 
Immediately after tightening the ligature, 

the pulsation in the different branches of 
the external carotid artery ceased, except a 
slight fluttering in the extreme branches of 
the temporal. The pulsation of the tamour 

continued without diminution. 

23 and 24. He went on well. The pulsa- 
tion in the tumour was stronger than it was 
before the operation, and the pulsation of 
the right radial artery was observed to be 
more forcible than that of the left. 

25. He became feverish ; pulse 120, and 
full ; the right lip of the wound swollen 
and painful. Six of blood were taken 
away from the arm, and some saline medi- 
cine administered. The blo.d was much 
butted. 

26. Morning—Much better; pulse 92, 
stronger in the right radial artery than in 
the left; pulsation in the tumour still very 
forcible. 

Evening.—The fever, and pain in the tu- 
mour, returned. He was again bled. Blood 
still buffed. 

27. Better again this morning. He was 
taken worse at nine o'clock in the evening. 
Pulse 100 ; delirous ; anxious countenance, 
and sickness. No diminution in the size of 
the tumour, 


28. Much better, and continued so all 


29. At seven a.m. he was taken suddenly 
worse, and appeared to be dying ; his coun- 
tenance ghastly, and covered with perspira- 
tion ; tracheal rattle, and inability to swal- 
low. He appeared conscious, but could 
only speak in a whisper; pulsation in the 
tumour still forcible ; the pulse in the right 
radial artery scarcely perceptible, whilst the 
left pulsated as strongly as it did the pre- 
vious day. These symptoms were accom- 
panied with a profuse ptyalism. He re- 
mained in this state for several hours, at 
the expiration of which time he rallied, and 
by the evening (with the exception of the 
salivation, which coutinued,) he appeared 


saw the patient on the 17th, and coucurred 


quite as well as on the preceding day, 
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ANEURISM OF THE INNOMINATA. 


As he continued to improve from this 
period, it will not be necessary to enter into 
a daily report of the case ; 1 shall therefore 
content myself with noticing the most pro- 
mineut symptoms which occurred. One of 
the most remarkable was the obliteration of 
the arteries of. the right arm and forearm, 
which was first observed in the arteries of 
the forearm on the 29th of July, the eighth 
day after the operation, for until that day 
the arteries of the right arm pulsated with 
greater force than those of the left. ‘The 
process of obliteration was attended with 
severe intermittent paroxysms of ye. 
chiefly felt in the course of the brachial and 
axillary arteries. The brachial artery, after 
its obliteration, was hard and painful to the 
touch, and felt very like an inflamed ab- 
sorbent vessel. ‘The right arm wasted, and 
became partially paralysed, and continued 
to diminish for three weeks, at the expira- 
tion of which time several arterial anasto- 
mosing branches were observed pulsating 
on the back part of the arm. As these 
vessels enlarged, the limb improved very 
slowly, not having yet (Oct. 19) perfectly 
acquired sensation, nor its muscles the 
power of obeying volitien. 

On the 11th day after the operation, he 
was attacked with intermitting pavoxysms 
of pain in the right side of the head and 

, of the same character as the pain in 
the right arm, though not so violent: this 
pain ceased within a fortnight. The right 
side of the head and face became emaciated, 
and any one looking at him would imme- 
diately discover, that the right half of the 
face was much smaller than the left. The 
blood having since found its way into the 
temporal and facial arteries, the right side 
rr face is now nearly as plump as the 
left. 

The ptyalism, which on the 29th 
of July, continued until the middle of Sep- 
tember, during which time he spat daily 
about a pint of saliva; a more generous 
diet, and a smal) quantity of ale, were then 
allowed, and the salivation subsided. 

Three weeks after the operation he was 
able to sit up to his meals. ‘The first time 
that he got out of bed, he perceived that 
the whole of the right side was numbed, and 
weaker than the left. The pulsation in the 
tumour, which had hitherto been more 
powerful than it was before the artery was 
tied, now (Aug. 15) began to dimmish ra- 


pidly, and by the 23d of August, the thirty- | 
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and from this time he has continued to im- 
prove in health, without interruption. 

The obliteration of the right brachial ar- 
tery is now complete, and above the inser- 
tion of the latissimus dorsi the pulsation of 
the axillary artery can be easily felt. The 
pulse in the radial artery is scarcely per- 
ceptible in the right arm, increases daily, 
but is yet far from being of the size of the 
left. Sensation and susceptibility of the 
influence of volition are more perfect on the 
whole of the right side of the body, but 
still that side is more feeble than the left. 
The tumour is hard and firm, and has dimi- 
nished about one-third since the operation, 
By pressing it from above downwards, a 
feeble, deep-seated pulsation is felt, but in 
grasping the tumour and using lateral pres- 
sure no pulsation can be perceived. 

On the 13th of October the wound was 
nearly healed ; the ligature had not come 
away, and as it acted asa source of irritation 
to the small wound, it was cut off level with 
the skin. 

The most peculiar features which this 
interesting case presented were—ist, ‘The 
obliteration of the arteries of the right arm ; 
2nd, The profuse salivation ; 3d, The dis- 
position to paralysis of the whole of the 
right side of the body. 

The two first sym commenced on 
the 8th day after the operation ; and I think 
there can be little doubt that the obliteration 
of the arteries of the arm was accomplished 
by inflammation extending from the aneu- 
nsmal sac to the internal membrane of the 
subclavian artery, and thence to the bra- 
chial artery. Might not the active oblite- 
ration of such large arteries as those of the 
arm and fore-arm, be the cause of the un- 
pleasant train of symptoms which occurred 
on the 8th day after the operation? The 
salivation appeared to be connected with 
the state of the digestive apparatus ; for, as 
soon as ale, and a generous diet, were 
allowed, it gradually subsided. I am ata 
loss to assign the cause of the numbness 
and debility of the whole of the right side 
of the body, (which were only observed 
when he first left his bed), unless they 
originated in a greater quantity of blood 
circulating in the left hemisphere of the 
brain than in the right, which undoubtedly 
would be the case after the application of a 
ligature to the common carotid. What tends 
to confirm this opinion is, that now, 13 
weeks after the operation, the balance of 


third day after the operation, had so much circulation in the brain being re-established, 
subsided, that it was doubtful whether it| the numbness and debility of the right side 


arose from the passage of blood into the 
tumour, or from the impulse given to it by 
the subclavian artery beneath. 


of the body have nearly disappeared. 


In conclusion, it is worthy of notice, that, 
since the operation, he has more 


In five weeks after the operation, he was| irritable in temper, and his memory is 
sufficiently recovered to be able to take | evidently weaker. 


daily exercise in a gig, or on horse-back, 


So far as this case has yet proceeded, it 
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ustifies the bapa and the man 
ly owes his life to Mr. Wardrop’s 
ate tion and example. Should 


any untoward circumstance occur, leading 
to any other conclusion, it shall be commu- 


It is now five weeks since he resumed his 
usual avocations, and he regularly attends 
the markets and fairs of Derby, a di 
of seven miles. 


Belper, Oct. 22, 1828. 


ERGOT OF RYE. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Str,—Having read in your weekly publi- 
cation several cases of lingering parturi- 
tion, as well as of abortion, successfully 
treated with the ergot of rye, I beg to 
transmit to you the following case, if you 
think it worthy a place in your valuable Jour- 

- Mrs. G., wtat. 26, who has had seven 
children, (and has generally trifling pains, 
with a sanious discharge, a week before 
delivery) sent for me to attend her, Sept. 26, 
in consequence of a violent flooding she 
had had upon her for three days, (being 
in her sixth month of pregnancy with the 
eighth child.) From all the circumstances of 
the case, considering the debility my pa- 
tient was labouring under, I thought it ad- 
visable to deliver her as soon as possible. I 

an infusion of the ergot, to Ziv. 
of water), and administered half, and alter 
waiting ten minutes I gave the remainder, 
without any effect whatever; I sent out for 
3iv. from afriend and infused it in 3yj. of 
water, administering one-third every quarter 
of an hour, without producing the least 
action about the uterus, As was anxious to 
know how far it was possible to push the 
ergot, I sent to another friend, and obtained 

. more, the time occupied by sending, and 
making it, was not more than a quarter of 
an hour, I then gave her half of it, and, in 
ten minutes, the other half, which, like the 
rest, had no more effect upon the uterus 
than if the same quantity of water had 
been given. After the administration of 
the third dose the hemorrhage entirely 
ceased ; the pulse, which before was very 
feeble, and indistinctly felt, gradually rose 
until it had attained its original standard. | 
From the favourable symptoms above-men- | 
tioned I did not feel inclined to adopt other | 
means to deliver her, she has now every 
possible chance of going the full time of 
utero-gestation. I have since given her 3j of 
the ergot occasionally, by way of experi- 
ment, as she complained, after she had the 


first quantity, of the desire she had to void 


THE APOTHECARIES’ COMPANY. 


her urine; I found, after every dose I 
her, that it produced the same sort of _ 
gury; but I could not ascertain that it 
affected the uterus in any way whatever, 
Yours obediently, 
F, Froocart, Surgeon, 
Westminster, Oct. 2, 1828. 


THE APOTHECARIES’ COMPANY. 


To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 


Srr,—The universal circulation of your 
pores renders it imperative on you to 
ear both sides of every question brought 
before the tribunal of public opinion. 1 ap- 
al to your candour, justice, and interest, 
on behalf of the Apothecaries’ Company 
against the heavy charges brought _— 
that body by you, and some of your Corre- 
spondents. Tor say, (and I take your 
assertion, cum labis, for truth,) that 
the general y of Practitioners possess 
intelligence and skill equal to monopolising 
Hospital Surgeons and Physicians; and does 
it not occur to you, that nine-tenths of them 
are apothecaries as well as surgeons? and 
does not the contempt you show for venders 
of drugs insult the understandings of most 
of your readers? You must be well aware 
that the apothecary is the physician of the 
poor and middling, the most numerous and 
most useful class of his Majesty's subjects ; 
and the Apothecaries’ Company, by requir- 
ing higher qualifications in thear licentiates, 
confer a great benefit eyually on the profession 
and on the public. 

The Apothecaries’ Act was an ex post facto 
law to me, but I cheerfully complied with 
its enactments, because I saw I should gain 
in knowledge and respectability far more 
than I lost in additional expense of time and 
money. When every class in society is ad- 
vancing, would you have the apothecary, 
the productive labourer’s physician, alone 
stand still, or retrograde? And what know- 
ledge do the Apothecaries’ Examiners re- 
quire that is not useful, not to say neces- 
sary, to the medical practitioner? Botany 
is not wanted in leaker. it is true, and per- 
haps less latin than they require might do 
to decipher M.D.’s scrawls; but is it no- 
thing to raise the respectability of the pro- 
fession? Is it not disgraceful to every mem- 
ber of a supposed learned profession, not 
to possess knowledge enough of Latin to read 
the quotations that frequently occur in scien- 
tific books, and even newspapers? So far 
from asking too much, the Examiners do not 
ask enough ; and, if they do their duty faith- 
fully to the public and to the alan. 
they will, after sufficient notice, require 


Greek and French, at least, to form part of 
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on education of the productive labourer’s 
cian, 

am well aware of all Tom Paine has 
written against the learned languages, and 
am — fully satisfied we cannot know too 
much of them, unless, indeed, we become 
mere book worms, which there is little fear 
of in the present state of society and 
science, 

If the Apothecaries’ Company were to 
abridge the term of apprenticeship, they 
would, doubtless, do a great benefit to the 
rising generation of practitioners; and if 
they enforced the law against chemist’s 
practising ‘ over the counter,”’ (a subject 
which would itself require a long letter to 
do justice to,) and under various pretences, 
they would do good to the public and to 
the peg ee fully equal to the injury that 
would be done to the established practi- 
tioner, by depriving him of part of appren- 
tices’ time and fees. Not doing this is the 
only thing I can see wrong in the Apothe- 
caries’ Company. But I doubt not, from 
what they have done, that they will pursue 
their course for the benefit of the profession 
and the public, without being swayed by 
their assailants; who, in fact, like the fable 
of the man and the ass, neutralize each 
other, one complaining that the Examiners 
2 Vang much, ard another that they do too 

ttle, 

It is said, “* lookers on see the best of the 
game,”’ but this rule is not without an ex- 
ception. Lookers on know not the con- 
flicting interests that governing bodies have 
to consult and conciliate; every party 
thinks itself aggrieved, and demands exemp- 
tion or redress; and when due allowance is 
made for this fact, I doubt not the majority 
of practitioners will concur with me, in ap- 
probation of the Apothecaries’ Company, 
and their Court of Examiners. 

With much gratitude for the important 
services you have rendered the profession 
and the public, 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your constant reader 
and obedient servant, 
R. T, Wess. 
Upper York Street, Oct. 25, 1828. 


BATH HOSPITAL.—LITROTOMY ! 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sin,—As the surgeons, belonging to our 
Infirmary, intend delivering a course of 
lectures on anatomy and surgery, com- 
mencing the 1st of November, I beg to 
communicate to you the capability as re- 


- the dexterity of one of these said 
Some little time since a sur- 


geon, not a little celebrated for his 
talent in this city, operated on a patient for 
stone in the bladder, i. e. attempted the 
operation, when, after cutting and maiming, 
introducing his fingers and forceps, &c., 
all in vain, the patient was returned to bed, 
with the stone remaining in the bladder, after 
being on the table one hour and a . 
The next morning the patient died; and, 
upon post-mortem examination, it was dis- 
covered the BLADDER HAD NOT BEEN CUT 
myto, all the poking and fumbling was 
among the soft parts; now I beg leave 
to ask, Sir, is such an individual worthy 
to be ranked among Lecturers? Ought 
not such proceedings to be made known? 
O that walls could speak! what butche 
would they relate! But such is the lin 
in this city, which nearly all the medi- 
cal men hold with this scientifie surgem, 
that every black deed is withheld from light, 
and from the eyes of the medical world, 
until an opposition spirit began to arise to 
observe their foul deeds. What is here 
stated, Sir, are racts; and, such tran- 
sactions, I think, ought to be made known 
to a deluded — 

Your humble servant, 


Veniras, 
Bath, Oct. 25, 1828. 


MORE “INTELLECTUAL SURGERY” aT A 
CERTAIN INFIRMARY! ANOTHER HER- 
wia!! 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Ow Thursday, a boy, between 5 and 6 
years of age, was brought to the Infirmary 
with cqneases of strangulated hernia. On 
the right side of the scrotum there was an ob- 
long tumour, rather smaller than a pigeon’s 
egg, tender to touch, Has had no stool for 
four days, and the abdomen is tender, 
though not greatly enlarged, nor tympani- 
tic. He had constant nausea and soehiag, 
and occasional vomiting ; but whether the 
matter vomited was feculent or not, I had 
no opportunity of ascertaining. ‘Yongue 
much furred, and thirst excessive ; pulse 
130. He was ordered immediately &i, of 
castor oil ; 5ij, of the ol. terebinth. which did 
not operate. The collective wisdom wus forth- 
with summoned ; long they sat in great de- 
bate, and whether the fear of Tur Laxcer, 
and the recollection of a pretty hernia job 
you lately exposed, swayed their enlarged 
intellects, we know not, for none, save the 
* half score clerks,” are admitted to the 
conclave; sure it is, however, we were 
told by acertain newly made, and opera- 
tion-loving M.D., whose case it was, that 
*« it was probably ahydrocele of the cord ;”’ and 
that ‘a delay was thought expedieat!” The 
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poor boy, however, did not profit by the 
oly he died next forenoon, On ex- 
amination to-day it turned out, that about 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications have been received from 


two inches of the gut was strangulated ;| Mr. Dale—Mr. Liston—Mr. Forsyth—Mr. 
inflammation had spread considerably up| V. Flood—An Aldersgate Street Pupil— 
the intestine, gangrene had commenced,| Mr. B. Sowell—P. and the Phials—Dr. 
and there was general peritoneal inflamma-} Horsley—B. R. P.—A Resident in the 
tion, Country— Mr. Dewhurst—T. W.— Enemies 

It is a duty to the public, Sir, to publish} to Humbug—Mr. T. Carter—Dr. Penneck 
such cases, that unqualified men, who have |—Mr. ‘I’. Warner—Mr. J. Emmerson—Dr. 
obtained, interest, situations they are | Forster—as—H.D.—Mr. Jas. Prowse—Mr. 


unable to 


properly, may be driven from | Thomas Baker—Mr. S, Morris—Mr. 8. T. 


their posts to make way for abler, but less | Stratford— Dr. Ryan— Mr. Rolph—Mr. 
influential men. While I am on the sub-| Knox—Claudius Aurelius Bolus—H. 8.— 
ject, will you be kind enough to put, through | D, E. L.—Eferasns—Mr. Wansbrough. 


the medium of your Journal, the following 
questions to the three wise youths, who 
have volunteered the defence of our Hos- 


X. It was not in the same Hospital. 
** Junius” has our best thanks. 
** A Pupil” complains of the manner in 


pital ; but who, I suspect, will have enough | which the medical classes in the London 
to do to get themselves out of their present | University are disturbed by the plaudits of 
scrape.—ist, Is it true that the patrons of| some indiscreet students. The Professors 
the Infirmary I allude to (the borough-/| should interpose. 


mongers) have, from private influence, put 


Several other Pupils of the University 


into an important and salaried situation a|complain of the coarse conduct of Dr. D. 
rson who had been prevented from study- | D. Davis; of his charging 5s. for his Syl- 


ing theology by the church authorities, on || 


abus, and of his selling it at the table at 


account of his general ignorance—whose | which he lectures. We hope this notice 
blunders, in his office, are the source of daily | will prevent a repetition of such practices. 


dangers to the patients, and daily amaze- 


The letter of Mr. C. was destroyed before 


ment to the students ’—2@d. Is it true that | the note of Mr. M. arrived. 


one of the surgeons, passing by many 


Mr. Girting’s report was unfortunately 


old and meritorious students who were sieials 3 it shall appear in an early Num- 
r 


anxious to obtain it, appointed to the office 
of dresser, and permits to retain that situa- 


« A Constant Reader” is informed, that 


tion, a stranger from another school, (and | the part of which he speaks was a “ sup- 
why he left it, he best can tell,) a person, | plement.” We have two or three remain- 


whose negligent disch 


of his duty, is/ing, and should be happy to present him 


the subject of perpetual disgust to the pu- | with one, 


pils, and has called forth the remarks even 


We cannot insert reports of cases from 


of the surgeon himself who appointed him. | anonymous correspondents. 


If this be undeniable, | would ask, is it 


Thanks to C.S. of B——m, we have only 


not too much that the health of the poor, in | to request a continuance of his favours. 


a public charity, should suffer by the care- 


We are much obliged to a ‘* Constant 


lessness of a hard-hearted and incapable | Reader” for the list of * accidents.” 


dresser? The rotundity of his figure, and 


The Old Matron has been punished suffi- 


the obscenity of his speech, even in his | ciently. 


ward, will be sufficient marks by which he 


Mr. Bromley, of Deptford, states, that a 


will know whom I mean. Let the little | draught composed of two drachms of the 
gentleman take the hint in time, lest his | aromatic spirit of ammonia, in two ounces of 
name be brauded, as it deserves. I had | water, is an effectual and speedy remedy 
other abuses to allude to, but | have been | for drunkenness. ‘This has been often no- 
already too long. A touch of Tne Lancer | ticed by other practitioners. 


is of immense service, now and then, to 
careless public functionaries. ‘You are what 
the parsoas here pray that the magistrates 
may be—** aterror to those who doevil, but 
a praise to those that do well.” 
Mr. Carter has set a noble example of 
boldness, in giving his name, which | shall 
imitate, 
And am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


Maxwe te C, Carper. 


Glasgow, 18th Oct, 1828. 


BOOKS IN OUR NEXT. 


ERRATA. . 

In No. 266, p. 3%, in the list of prizes to 
Dr. Mackintosh’s students, for Mr. Thomas 
Ward, Edinburgh, read Mr. Thomas Wood, 
Edinburgh. 

In No. 261, p. 121, for M. Andral, read 
Mr. Andree, Hatton Garden. 

In No. 270, p, 157, for interitis, read en- 
teritis, 
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